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258 AT ROUEN, ETC. 
AT ROUEN.* 


THE aisles grow dim, and as by winding ways 
I eager climb St. Ouen’s stately height 
The silver censers vanish from my gaze, 
As shooting stars upon a dusky night ; 
I hear the chanted vespers at my feet 
Like wordless water-music faint and sweet. 


On priest and acolyte and people fall 
From western windows many a sapphire ray, 
The sculptured knights within the nichéd wall 
Look not more marble-like and mute than 


they. 
Living and dead, with fingers clasped, seem 
praying, 
Christ and the angels hear what they are say- 
ing. 


Where am I now? As if a dream went by, 
And dream still fairer came, I breathless 


aze, 
Fearing to break by whispered word or sigh 
The rapture of my spirit’s deep amaze. 
The sleeping world beneath my vision lies, 
Only the stars divide me from the skies. 


The city gleams with lights that come and go, 
The hills stand out against the opal west, 
The river hath a soft and onward flow 
As some tired spirit fain to seek its rest, 
‘Whilst from outlying valleys deep between 
Tinkles some vesper bell of church unseen. 


Monk, martyr, saint, and paladin arise 
Around me in a pinnacled array ; 

An hour ago they seemed to touch the skies, 
And now I stand as near to heaven as they. 

And mid this mute companionship of stone 

I cannot feel that I am quite alone. 


For who is quite alone? In solitude, 
Things that would else be dumb discourse 
to men, 
Leading the mind to an ecstatic mood 
That hath no name and cannot come again. 
These sculptured saints and martyrs seemed 


to 
Spirits that claimed a brotherhood with me. 


O life ! take back thy burden. I am free. 
Pain, sorrow, fruitless toil, love ill-be- 
stowed, 
Are as they were not; and the mystery 
Of death is as a star that leaves a cloud, 
What matters where I go or whence I come? 
Spring and the daisies far outlive the tomb. 


O, Nature! if I strayed from thy control, 
Resume thy empire now, and with delights 

Unspeakable, conduct my dreaming soul 
From sordid things unto sublimest heights. 


* Visitors to Rouen are, or were, permitted to make 
the circuit of the superb church of St Quen, on the 
somewhat giddy balustrade girdling it immediately be- 
low the tower. 





Give back the thoughts that once aspired in 
vain, 
New joyful wings with which to mount again! 


Ah me! the curfew with its silvery chime 
Too swiftly breaks the witchery of the hour ; 
With clanging keys I hear the beadle climb 
The cobwebbed tnazes of the belfry tower. 
I quit with wistfulness akin to pain 
My visionary world for that of men. 


The stars are out ; gargoyle and image quaint, 
Rare ogive, frieze fantastic, oriel, 

Hero and martyred monk and virgin saint, 
Make up a world where mortals cannot 

dwell. 

Why do I linger? What so chaineth me 

Unto this mute and mystic company? _ 
Good Words. . BE 


CASSANDRA’S SPEECH. 
[“ AGAMEMNON,” lines 1185-1212.] 


AHA! aha! Oh woes on woes ! 

Again the bitter toil of faithful seer 

My — brain doth vex with first-born 
e. 


See ye those young ones seated at the house,— 

Such spectral forms as are the stuff of dreams ? 

Children (belike) who died by deed of kin, 

They — ye mark, their hands all filled with 
esh, 

Their = flesh, banquet-ripe, aye, (piteous 
ish !) 

The loathsome meal of which their father ate, 

I tell you ’tis to punish this he plots, 

The dastard lion, slinking in the lair 

He watched, forsooth! what time my master 

came, — 

My master, for I cannot choose but serve. 

He knows not, he, the captain of the fleet, 

Troy’s devastator, how the lewd she-whelp 

With fawning tongue such welcome hath spun 


out, 

As shall, like Até, win to secret doom. 

So far her daring goes. Man-slayer she, 

Yet woman. By what name of hateful beast 

Shall she be rightly called? Or two-faced 
snake, 

Or rock-housed Scylla, bane of ships and men, 

Her offspring Death, her breath a ruthless 
curse 

Blown homewards? How she raised her cry 


of joy, 

The nenidles one, as if for battle turned ! 

What glee she feigns, too, at the safe return ! 

And now what care I, if thou listen not? 

The day will come. And thou shalt see, and 

soon 

Shalt, pitying, say I was too true a seer. 

Spectator. E, WELSH. 
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FRANCE AS A MILITARY POWER, 


From The Nineteenth Century. 


FRANCE AS A MILITARY POWER IN 1870 
AND IN 1878.* 


BY SIR GARNET WOLSELEY. 


THE believing student of prophecy had 
better grounds in 1846 for anticipating an 
early advent of the millennium than he has 
now. War ona great scale had come to 
be regarded rather as an historical horror 
than as a future possibility; no progress 
had been made between 1815 and that date 
in military art, scarcely any in the appli- 
ances wherewith to practise it effectively. 
Although the philosophical student might 
possibly have been able to perceive below 
the surface of society the germs of that 
great democratic movement which exploded 
in 1848, sweeping through the capitals of 
Europe and shaking in its political up- 
heaval the thrones of great and ancient 
monarchies, still they must have seemed 
warnings rather of internal revolution than 
of foreign war; of a political change that 
would reverse the balance of power be- 
tween classes, rather than an uprising of 
nationality against nationality, that would 
forever after alter that equilibrium between 
States which had been devised with so 
much care and precision in 1815. 

The more power was taken from the 
aristocracies and transferred to the peo- 
ple, the more it was thought trade would 
flourish and the spirit of warlike adventure 
and greed of conquest would -diminish. 
The warnings, therefore, passed unheeded, 
or, if dwelt upon at all, were only regarded 
as precursors of an order of things that, 
from the cosmopolitan philosopher’s point 
of view, promised to be altogether an im- 
provement on the past. It is not to be 
wondered at, therefore, that those who had 
faith in an eventual reign of perfect and 
universal peace, should in 1846 have 
thought the realization of their dream to 
be near at hand. To the thinkers of theo- 
ries the wish was father to the thought. 
The world was to be governed by a new 
religion— that of peace — of which they 
were to be the ministering priests. 

These sentiments strongly influenced 


* The Armed Strength of France : compiled in the 
Intelligence Branch of the Quartermaster-General’s 
Department, Horse Guards, War Office, by Major C, 
J. East, 57th Regt., D.A.Q.M.G, 
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civilized Europe, but in England they 
found their most pronounced exponents. 
The petition presented by the peace party 
to the czar Nicholas did not by any means 
appear so utterly ridiculous at the time as 
it would have appeared last spring. Al- 
though there are doubtless still many vota- 
ries of the theories upon which that party 
relied, it is doubtful if the party itself has 
now any organized existence ; at any rate, 
the remembrance that it ever was anything 
more than a name even in England is ow- 
ing to the St. Petersburg fiasco in 1854 — 
an episode in our history that few, if any, 
practical men can now dwell upon with 
ordinary gravity. 

During the epoch I have referred to, 
the armies of Europe were very imperfect 
as military machines ; that of England was 
unworthy of being classed as a fighting 
implement fit to be employed against an 
enemy more formidable than a Kaffir or 
an Asiatic, and, even when so engaged, 
gained its ends always with difficulty, and 
not always without discredit and disaster. 
It was a police force dressed in the 
guise of soldiers. It was a body —a fine 
muscular body certainly — without a soul; 
all ranks were full of courage, without 
doubt the first and greatest factor in mil- 
itary excellence, but all other warlike in- 
stincts were wanting. Its generals, men 
of Peninsular experience, were old in body 
and old-fashioned in mind, whilst its regi- 
mental officers were entirely ignorant of 
their profession. They would have made 
the finest private soldiers in the world, but 
they were as little acquainted with the art 
and science of war as the rank and file 
they were commissioned to lead. It had 
many points in common with the army 
which Russia sent into the field last spring. 

In France, even under its citizen king, 
who was eminently a man of peace, the 
soldier was always regarded with pride 
and affection, and —although the result 
arrived at might be unsatisfactory — the 
efficiency of the army was recognized as 
an object of great national concern. In 
this respect it had a great advantage over 
the military forces of England, part, and a 
most important part, of which —the mili- 
tia—had been allowed to die a natural 
death, the only survivors being a few 
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officers whose existence was assumed from 
their names being retained in the Army 
List. The private soldicr had come to be 
despised as a drunken, useless member of 
society, because he did not add directly to 
the riches of the country by spinning cot- 
ton goods; his indirect value was nat- 
urally denied in an age believed to be the 
herald of perpetual peace ; and the officer 
was merely regarded as a red-coated man 
of pleasure, or as a leading journal de- 
scribed him just before the Crimean War 
—I quote from memory — “a reckless 
libertine in time of peace, and a licensed 
cut-throat in time of war.” The French 
army learnt little from its promenade into 
Spain in 1823 and from its operations 
against Antwerp in 1832; at least there 
resulted no important reforms in its ad- 
ministration, no great improvements in its 
matériel or in its system of tactics. 

The army of Prussia, which is now the 
admiration of the world, had not, in 1846, 
shown any sign of its coming greatness. 
As a military power Prussia had been 
crushed by Napoleon at Jena, and was 
forced to accede to stipulations which the 
conqueror believed would prevent her 
again —at least in his time — from appear- 
ing on the battle-fields of Evrope. A 
scheme was, however, devised by General 
Scharnhorst for counteracting the evil 
effects of those humiliating stipulations, 
by means of which they should be respect- 
ed in the letter, but directly contravened 
in the spirit. An army nominally of the 
inferior strength stipulated by treaty was 
kept on foot, yet in reality a large military 
force was being created but kept out of 
sight, and the result was the brilliant part 
played by Bliicher’s army in the campaign 
of 1815. Jena was avenged at Waterloo, 
and the monuments erected in Paris to 
commemorate the destruction of Prussia’s 
military power were only saved from the 
natural fury of that gallant old hussar by 
the direct interposition of the great English 
duke. 

Prussia, which under Frederick became 
a great European power through the excel- 
lence of her army and the genius of its 
commander, sank in 1806 into insignifi- 
cance; indeed it isa curious but still an 
interesting study to compare the contempt- 
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ible position it occupied then, and for 
several subsequent years, with that it now 
holds in the world’s esteem. The military 
system devised by Scharnhorst was not, 
however, an automatic machine, or one 
that could secure effective results, unless 
worked with intelligent skill. All systems 
must march with the times to be effective 
in moments of emergency. The condi- 
tion of an army cannot remain stationary 
without deteriorating. Progress is essen- 
tial to its health. Every invention and 
discovery in science acts more or less 
directly or indirectly upon it, requiring 
modifications, and sometimes even radical 
changes in its administration, tactics, etc., 
and, if the necessary reforms are not 
effected, it falls behind in the race of mil- 
itary efficiency; the machine if left to 
itself rusts. In the hands of old men an 
army is prone to live upon its past reputa- 
tion, until at last ali desire for progress is 
stamped out, and those who like the author 
of the “ Tactical Retrospect,” like Stoffel, 
like Trochu, recognizing its shortcomings, 
dare to recommend reform, are pointed 
at as radicals, as men who would overturn 
the nation’s most cherished institutions, 
and, if so, why not even royalty itself? 
From 1815 to 1849, and even to 1859, such 
was the fate in a great measure of the 
Prussian army. A military system which, 
when directed by clear brains and stout 
hearts, was capable of turning out the 
army that invaded Bohemia in 1866 and 
France in 1870, when worked in a per- 
functory manner under feeble chiefs, pro- 
duced the inefficient force that served the 
king of Prussia up to about 1859. Most 
of us can remember how humble was the 
réle played by that country during the 
Crimean War, and many can recollect, a 
little further back still, the stormy epoch 
of 1848, when the Imperial crown of Ger- 
many was offered to Prussia’s king by the 
revolutionary Diet. Why was it refused 
by hin? It could not be expected that 
the successors of the great Frederick 
should be withheld by qualms of con- 
science. His ancestors had obtained 
great accessions of territory by a course 
of conduct which did not suggest too nice 
scruples in such matters, and they had, 
from being poor electors of the insignifi- 











cant province of Brandenburg, by such 
means bloomed out into being kings of 
what they called Prussia. 

William is not, therefore, likely to have 
refused the Imperial crown because he 
thought it belonged by any prescriptive 
right to another royal house, or because 
the hands that offered it were hard and 
horny and far from clean. It was not that 
he, an aristocrat, would not stoop to accept 
that precious bauble from revolutionary 
citizens, for he had been for some time 
coquetting with them, and would gladly 
have received their proffered present. He 
allowed “I dare not to wait upon I would.” 
Austria’s demeanor was not to be mis- 
taken. She would not permit it; and by a 
strong army, massed along the frontier of 
Prussia, said to the latter, “ Accept that 
crown, which I claim as mine by right, at 
your peril.” The king could not accept 
the challenge, because his army was unfit 
for war; the Landwehr held back and did 
not respond to the summons calling it out. 
The army could not be made up to war 
strength, and what is known in history as 
the “political capitulation of Olmutz” 
represented the final closing of the period 
of Prussian military development which 
had its origin in the great army reform of 
Scharnhorst. The great reforms that 
changed the whole character of the Prus- 
sian military forces, converting them from 
a Landwehr into an army, began in 1859. 

Power in Prussia-fell into other hands 
than those which wielded it in 1855-56, 
before all that was valuable in the older 
system attained the completeness which 
enabled her army to conquer at Kénig- 
gratz. The Prussians, having recognized 
that their army was not fit for a great war, 
set themselves the task of making it fit for 
war—the only real test of an army’s 
efficiency. They possessed the great fac- 
ulty of knowing how to wait—a great 
power in all human affairs — to which they 
added industrious application. It would 
be foreign to my subject were I to attempt 
any description of the reforms and 


changes effected in the Prussian army 
during the years immediately preceding 
KGniggratz; but it is desirable I should 
remark that they were carried out by able, 
studious, practical soldiers who despised 
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no minutiz, and who spared no trouble 
and no thought in working out the great 
problems entrusted to them, on the due 
appreciation of which hinged all their hopes 
of future national greatness. Above all 
things, be it remembered that it was dur- 
ing a dark and gloomy epoch of Prussian 
history, whilst she lay sunk beneath the 
contemptuous neglect of Europe, that her 
present military efficiency was developed, 
and her strength built up. During the 
period to which I refer, few statesmen or 
generals concerned themselves with what 
was passing in a poor little modern king- 
dom which most thought it rather a cour- 
teous concession to reckon amongst the 
great Continental powers. . 

Yet it was then that the able soldiers 
whose names first became known to fame 
in 1866 were quietly, in an unobtrusive 
and methodical fashion, creating that mil- 
itary system which is at once the admira- 
tion of all nations, and the model upon 
which they strive to form their armies. 
Their doings and the results they had 
achieved were, however, perceived by at 
least one man, and duly reported to his 
government in despatches of which the 
world in general knew nothing until they 
were published by the Prussians them- 
selves, having been captured, amongst 
other official documents, near Paris in 
1870. In a manner that does infinite 
credit to his patriotism and to his abilities, 
Baron Stoffel compared the shortcomings 
of his own army with the order and effi- 
ciency which characterized that of Ger- 
many. He pointed out the excellence of 
the machine, not only in design, but in the 
intelligent and yet easy manner in which 
it was worked, bringing to light the rapid- 
ity with which it was set in motion, and 
the great improvements that had been 
introduced into its mechanism after the 
experience gained in the “ Seven Weeks’ 
War.” 

His warnings passed unheeded; the 
rulers of France were so blinded by self- 
confidence and unreasoning pride, that 
when the first minister declared war in 
1870, he said that he did so “ with a light 
heart.” But when crushed by defeat 
she made peace, and as a first duty had 
to reorganize her military system, Baron 
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Stoffel’s letters served to indicate the 
point from which her military administra- 
tors should start in their work. 

The publication now under review af- 
fords us a mass of information as to the 
manner in which that work has been car- 
ried out, and affords us ample materials 
for estimating the present military strength 
of France. We are bound to acknowl- 
edge that it is extremely dry reading; 
the author being evidently afraid lest he 
should afford any information that had 
not been published to the world in Paris. 
He gives us most interesting figures as to 
what the strength of the French army 
should be, but he throws no light upon 
what it actually numbers at this present 
time: he describes the organization and 
objects of the military colleges and army 
establishments, but he tells us nothing of 
their present condition, or whether they 
have succeeded and answered the pur- 
poses for which they were created. It is 
well known that the archives of the Intel- 
ligence Department contain ample infor- 
mation as to the present condition of the 
French army, and as to its value as a mil- 
— weapon in the hands of those who 
wield its power; but this is kept for the 
ear of the minister of war, the commander- 
in-chief, and other high officials. It is of 
little use to know that an army numbers 
half a million of men, unless we are told 
their value as soldiers. This reticence is 
unfortunately necessary on the part of 
officials, especially in works published by 
official departments. I shall therefore 
endeavor to clothe with flesh the skeleton 
of dry details and figures supplied by 
Major East of the present condition of an 
army that may possibly play a great part 
in this coming year. 

Before proceeding to deal with the fig- 
ures in this book, a word, in passing, on 
the department from which it emanates 
will not be out of place. That most im- 
portant branch of our army headquarter 
staff is in reality of very recent date, 
although neninaly we have long hada 
department that was supposed to fulfil its 
duties. Formerly it was little better than a 
badly arranged collection of maps and sta- 
tistical information about foreign coun- 
tries. Now, under able direction, it has 
assumed its true position in relation to 
our army, and is engaged in working out 
the great military problems connected 
with the defence of Great Britain and of 
her distant possessions. It performs, in 
fact, what are generally regarded as the 
highest and most important duties devolv- 
ing upon the staff of an army. Upon 





these duties its officers have been work- 
ing studiously and in an unobtrusive man- 
ner for some years past. Works, similar 
in nature to that now before us, have al- 
ready been published by it on the armies 
of most European nations; and I feel 
convinced that, should war at any time be 
forced upon us, our Intelligence Depart- 
ment will be found fully as equal to its 
duties as the corresponding department 
in any foreign army can have proved it- 
self to be. 

General Trochu, in his remarkable 
book on the “French Army in 1867,” 
said: “ Vous nous sommes endormis dans 
la satisfaction de nous-mémes ; nous nous 
sommes détournés du travail, négligeant 
les efforts, les recherches, les comparaisons, 
ow créent le progres.” This self-satis- 
action, this vain belief in the greatness 
of the French people and the invincibility 
of its army —sentiments converted into 
articles of national faith by the untruth- 
ful historians of the first empire — pre- 
cluded all inquiry into the grounds upon 
which that faith was based, and in 1870 
prevented a sound comparison being in- 
stituted between the real military strength 
of France, even as regards actual num- 
bers, and that wielded by Germany. Had 
not the power of Prussia been destroyed 
before by the French army? and why 
should it be doubted by a generation of 
Frenchmen educated in the writings of M. 
Thiers that what was so easily and effect- 
ively achieved in 1806 should not be re- 
enacted in 1870? Frenchmen travel so 
little beyond their own territory, they know 
so little-of what is taking place elsewhere 
— being prevented studying the press and 
current literature of other countries by 
their ignorance of foreign languages — 
that the great changes introduced into the 
Prussian army in 1859-60 were practically 
unknown in France. Baron Stoffel en- 
deavored to impress the emperor and his 
war minister with their importance, but 
without effect; the information he gave, 
the warnings he sounded, fell on ston 
ground and bore no fruit; “/a lutte 
Vimprévoyance, de Vignorance et de Vinep- 
tie contre toutes les qualités opposées, la 
prévoyance, Vinstruction et [intelligence” 
ended, as such a struggle must always do, 
in defeat and in well-deserved disaster. 

In 1845-46 the army of France num- 
bered about three hundred thousand men 
raised by conscription in accordance with 
the law passed in 1832, which law, how- 
ever, allowed the rich to purchase exemp- 
tion from personal service by procuring 
others to serve in their stead. The annual 
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contingent was then fixed at eighty thou- 
sand men, of which a proportion — deter- 
mined annually by the Chambers — only 
joined the colors, the remainder being 
allowed to remain at their homes on leave. 
Its cost to the country was about 10,000,- 
ooo/. per annum. 

No great or very important changes were 
made in the law of 1832 until 1868, although 
the number given, forming the annual con- 
tingent, varied from time to time accord- 
ing to the contingencies of peace or war. 
Sadowa and General Trochu’s uncom- 
promising exposé of the condition of the 
French army in 1867 seem to have waked 
up the military authorities of France toa 
realization of the weakness of their army. 
That in actual numbers of soldiers ready 
for war it was far inferior to the army 
Prussia could assemble in a few weeks on 
the Rhine, seems then to have been recog- 
nized for the first time, whilst the absence 
of any really reliable reserve to fill up the 
losses occasioned by war dawned upon the 
whole people asasurprise. It was felt that, 
if their old position in Europe was to be 
maintained, their military force should con- 
sist of eight hundred thousand men, one- 
half of that number being the strength of 
the standing army in peace, the other half 
being its reserve. The army law then 
framed, establishing the principle of uni- 
versal compulsory service, was devised 
with that object in view; if fully carried 
out it would have placed nine annual con- 
tingents of one hundred thousand men 
each at the disposal of the government, 
whilst the formation of a great reserve 
army, to be called the National Guard 
Mobile, was alsodecreed. This latter was 
to consist of all the young men not included 
in the annual contingent for the regular 
army, and it would, it was estimated, when 
the new military system had reached its 
normal condition in 1875-76, give a re- 
serve force of five hundred thousand men. 
The Chambers would not, however, agree 
to all the provisions of the law as laid be- 
fore them by Marshal Niel, and altered 
those bearing upon the formation of the 
Guard Mobile so materially as to preclude 
all possibility of its ever becoming a really 
efficient reserve force. Indeed Marshal 
le Boeuf, who succeeded Niel as minister 
of war, seems to have so thoroughly rec- 
ognized this, that he took little trouble to 
give effect to that portion of the new mili- 
tary law. The result was that the decla- 
ration of war in 1870 found France without 
the reserve army which it had been one of 
the chief objects of the law, as proposed 
by Marshal Niel, to secure. A few bate 
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talions of this Guard Mobile had been 
organized at Paris, and a few were in the 
eastern fortresses ; but as a reserve it ex- 
isted only on paper, and the small portion 
which had been drilled was so utterly 
worthless, from lack of discipline, that, after 
a short sojourn at ChAlons, it was found 
necessary to send it back to Paris. Had 
it been even possible to have found officers 
and non-commissioned officers for it, and 
to have mobilized it to its full,strength, the 
arsenals did not contain a sufficient sup- 
ply of breech-loading rifles or of clothing, 
etc., to have armed and equipped a reserve 
force of five hundred thousand men. 

In July, 1870, the war strength of the 
regular army of France was five hundred 
and sixty-seven thousand men; but de- 
ducting hom that number the gendarmerie, 
the troops composing the depots, and the 
garrisons at home and in Algeria, the force 
available for field operations against Ger- 
many would not number more than a little 
over three hundred thousand men: This 
was divided into eight army corps and 
three reserve divisions of cavalry, con- 
sisting in all of three hundred and sixty- 
eight battalions, two hundred and fifty-two 
squadrons, nine hundred and eighty-four 
field-guns, and three regiments of en- 
gineers. 

The punishment that pursued the crime, 
the madness, of declaring war against 
Germany, whose field army was two- 
thirds stronger, and possessing vast and 
full oupaee reserves of well drilled 
and well disciplined men behind it, is 
a matter of history with which I need 
not here concern myself. Without seek- 
ing for the national characteristics pecul- 
iar to either combatant to account for the 
overwhelming disasters that befel France 
as the result of their act of criminal folly, 
the disproportion between their armed 
strength is amply sufficient to account for 
the result. From the first general action — 
not, of course, including the painful epi- 
sode now only remembered from having 
been impiously announced to the world as 
the “ baptism of fire” of the boy prince — 
to the final destruction of the regular 
army, Napoleon’s troops were outnum- 
bered, I may say, in every battle. If the 
French military system had been a ma- 
chine in good working order, and capable 
of being easily and effectively put in 
motion, the disproportion in numbers be- 
tween the combatants in the early engage- 
ments on the frontier ought to have been 
reversed ; and it may be fairly assumed 
that under such circumstances their imme- 
diate results would have been favorable to 
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the French, whose regular — fought 
even against odds in those early battles 
with courage and devotion. It was those 
early defeats that began the demoraliza- 
tion which culminated in Sedan. It is 
commonly believed in England that the 
French fought badly all through the war. 
This is a gross libel upon their regular 
army; for, although badly handled at 
Gravelotte and in the actions round Metz, 
its courage and actual fighting qualities 
were conspicuous. Sedan and Metz were 
its graves; and the ghosts of armies sub- 
yr pone collected by a ministry of avo- 
cats could not be expected, in the nature 
of things, to maintain the ancient prestige 
of French military power, when called 
upon to face the best regular army in 
Europe. Numerous as were the short- 
comings of their leaders, imperfect as was 
their military system, vain, presumptuous, 
and ignorant as the regimental officers 
may have been, one need not go back to 
all these unfortunate facts to account for 
the complete collapse of the-French mili- 
tary power in 1870: their armies were 
crushed by superior numbers. Defective 
as their regular army was, it could most 
certainly have protected France from the 
disasters which overwhelmed her, if the 
military forces of Germany had not been 
numerically as well as morally so vastly 
superior to hers. The great numerical 
superiority of the German army enabled 
it to deal such crushing blows at the outset 
of the campaign, that the demoralization 
they engendered among MacMahon’s sol- 
diers rendered them subsequently an easy 
prey at Sedan. 

The French have never been good at 
fighting a losing game. Reverses with 
us and with our cousins, the Americans, 
serve to stimulate to increased exertion, 
to give us renewed energy: but with the 
Latin races it is otherwise; misfortune 
engenders despair; there is a want of 
self-reliance in their disposition that tends 
to convert early failure in any undertaking 
into demoralization, and with all people, 
when demoralization has once taken hold 
either of individuals, or of communities, or 
of armies, it is likely to degenerate quickly 
into cowardice. The ¢/an on which the 
French pride themselves so much is the 
offspring of success, and success only. 
“First blood” has even with us been 
always regarded as an omen of good for- 
tune, but to a French army it is a preface 
essential to victory. 

If Iam correct in saying that much of 
the disasters that befel the French army 
in 1870 arose from the demoraiization in 
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its ranks engendered by the defeats it ex- 
perienced at the 7 of the campaign 
through insufficiency of numbers, I have 
given ample reason why it is worth our 
while to examine what would be the fight- 
ing strength of France next spring should 
her interests require her to appear as a 
belligerent in Europe. Let us glance in 
passing at the great reforms recently intro- 
duced into her military organization, and 
the improved instruction afforded to all 
ranks. Amidst the turmoil of internal 
party strife, important changes have been 
worked out =_— and effectively; the 
struggle for power by the several political 
parties into which France is divided has not 
in any serious manner hindered military 
progress. The direction and management 
of army affairs have been kept distinct, 
and outside the realm of party faction. 
The excellence of the French civil admin- 
istration, the completeness and perfection 
of its machinery, has enabled the war min- 
istry to carry out the new recruiting law of 
1872 with ease and rapidity, and the well- 
established territorial division of the coun- 
try lends itself to the new military system 
based upon it. The first principle of that 
law is the obligation of every Frenchman 
to personal military service. Substitutes 
are not permitted, and although exemption 
from personal service is permitted under 
certain clearly defined conditions, the law 
is that every man from twenty to fort 

years of age who is physically fit for wor 

may be required to serve either in the 
regular army or in its reserves. Those 
who have at any time been convicted of 
serious crimes are not allowed to claim 
the honor of wearing a soldier’s uniform. 
The full term of military service, viz. 
twenty years, is divided into four periods, 
— Ist, five years in the regular army; 
2nd, four years in its reserve; 3rd, five 
years in the territorial army ; and 4th, six 
years in its reserve. In order that this 
obligation should in peace time fall as 
lightly as possible upon young men study- 
ing for the learned professions, etc., a cer- 
tain number — to be determined from time 
to time by the minister of war — who pass 
a specified examination are allowed, upon 
paying down a lump sum of money for the 
cost of their clothes and food, to reduce 
their term of service with the colors to 
one year, at the end of which they have 
to pass an examination in military sub- 
jects, or to go on serving for twelve months 
longer. The amount per man so paid this 
year was fixed at 6o/,, but under certain 
circumstances applicants can obtain a re- 
duction entire or remission of this payment. 
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The population of France, which may 
be taken at thirty-six’ millions, has durin 
the last four years given an average 0 
two hundred and ninety-two thousand 
young men who have each year attained 
the age of twenty. After deducting from 
that number those taken for the auxiliary 
services (twenty-three thousand five hun- 
dred per annum), those exempted from the 
service owing to physical disabilities, from 
family reasons, and because they belong to 
religious or educational services, in round 
numbers, a little less than one-half remains, 
and from it the annual complement for the 
naval service, sixty-five hundred, must be 
deducted. Allowing for every deduction, 
absentees included — for there are army ab- 
sentees in France as wellas in England — 
this annual contingent for military pur- 
poses amounts to one hundred and thirty- 
three thousand, divided into two classes, 
the first of eighty-three thousand, who 
remain with the colors nominally for five 
years, and the second of fifty thousand, 
who from financial reasons are. only kept 
with regiments for periods of from six 
to twelve months, where they remain en 
disponibilité until they pass into the 
reserve. In reality, the first class are 
barely four years in the ranks, for the men 
do not join until six months after the date 
from which their service is calculated, and 
they are allowed to leave their regiments 
on furlough six months before the expira- 
tion of their term of service. 

On the tst of January, 1878, the active 
army with the colors will therefore consist 
of, the first class of five annual contingents 
of eighty-three thousand each, plus the 
second class of the contingent for the cur- 
rent year, the permanent cadres of the 
army, the one-year volunteers and the re- 
engaged soldiers, calculated to give alto- 
gether, in round numbers, five hundred and 
thirty-four thousand men,* due allowance 
being made for casualties ; and en disponi- 
éilité, of four annual contingents of fifty 
thousand, calculated to give about one 
hundred and eighty-four thousand men, 
similar deductions being made. The total 
strength of the active army will therefore 
be seven hundred and nineteen thousand 
non-commissioned officers and men, or, 
adding the officers (26,499), the grand total 
will be, in round numbers, seven hundred 


* The actual number provided for by the budget of 
1877 as present with their corps was only 441,147; the 
difference is owing to the fact already mentioned, that 
the men in reality only serve four, instead of five, years 
with the colors; this reduces the numbers I have given 
as actually present with their regiments by one-fifth, 
who are really on furlough, but available at any mo- 
ment for service if aired 
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and forty-five thousand of all ranks, not in- 
cluding the gendarmerie, or Garde Répub- 
licaine, which together amount to twenty- 
seven thousand men. The reserves of the 
active army will in future consist of the 
men, who, having reached the age of twen- 
ty-five, have completed their term of five 
years’ army service — that is, it’ will con- 
sist of four annual contingents plus a 
proportion of the cadres, etc., who will 
annually pass from regiments into the 
reserve. When this reserve has reached 
its normal strength in 1881, it will consist 
of five hundred and twenty thousand men, 
all of whom it is intended to call out twice 
during their reserve service to take part in 
grand manceuvres; once during their sec- 
ond, and once during their fourth year’s 
reserve service, but upon both occasions 
for a period of twenty-eight days. Al- 
though this reserve ounel by the law of 
1872 will not be in existence in its complete 
form until the end of 1881, it may be safely 
assumed that the reserve actually availa- 
ble at this moment amounts fully to five 
hundred thousand soldiers, who have all 
been trained in the regular army, for few 
of those who fought in 1870 are still with 
the colors. 

The men, on completing their army 
reserve service, pass into the territorial 
army for five years; they will therefore be 
twenty-nine or thirty upon joining, and will 
remain in it until the age of thirty-four or 
thirty-five. When it has reached its nor- 
mal strength in 1886, it will consist of five 
hundred and ninety-four thousand men, 
allowance being made for casualties. At 
the age of thirty-four or thirty-five, the 
men will pass into the reserve of the terri- 
torial army, in which they will remain for 
six years to complete the full term of 
twenty years’ military service, which in 
future all Frenchmen, not exempted for 
the reasons already stated, will have to 
give theircountry. When this reserve has 
reached its normal strength in 1892, it will 
number six hundred and _ thirty-eight 
thousand men. 

In the last-named year the military 
strength of France will be in round num- 
bers as follows : — 


Active army . . * « 719,000 
Reserve of active arm . + §20,c00 
Territorial arm — * 594,000 
Reserve of territorial army + 638,000 

Total . ° ° ° 2,471,000 


This grand total does not include officers 
nor the gendarmerie, nor the non-combat- 
ants annually allotted to the auxiliary and 
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administrative services, manufacture of 
warlike stores, construction of fortifica- 
tions, railways, telegraphs, etc. As 
already stated, twenty three thousand five 
hundred men are each year told off to 
these auxiliary branches, but do not serve 
during peace. There are already about 
ninety thousand of them in existence avail- 
able if required, which number will be 
increased to about one hundred and eighty 
thousand in 1881, and to one hundred and 
ninety-one thousand in 1892, when the 
military system will have attained its nor- 
mal development. 

As regards the present condition of the 
territorial army, much has recently been 
effected to make ita reality, by organizing 
the cadres of the one hundred and forty- 
five regiments into which it is divided, 
appointing officers to it, etc.; but nothing 
has yet been done, even on paper, towards 
forming its reserve. It may, however, be 
safely assumed, that in the event of a war 
this year the territorial army itself would 
certainly number five hundred thousand 
men, two-thirds of whom would have pre- 
viously served either in the regular army 
or as mobiles during the late war, for 
whom an abundance of officers would be 
available. Should France take the field 
in 1878, I believe its military forces would 
be as follows : — 


Active army . ° «© © « 19,000 
Reserve of activearmy . . * 500,000 


Territorialarmy . . «  « §00,000 
Auxiliary services of workmen, etc.. 90,000 
Total . e P ° 1,809,000 


This total does not include officers, gen- 
darmerie (twenty-two thousand), the Re- 
publican Guard (thirty-eight hundred), nor 
the Customs and Forest Guards (thirteen 
thousand four hundred). 

The active army is divided into eighteen 
army corps stationed in France and one 
in Algeria. Each of the former consist of 
two infantry divisions, the latter of three, 
one being stationed in each of the three 
provinces into which that colony is divid- 
ed. The fighting strength of each army 
corps is oe thousand infantry, 
about eighteen hundred sabres, one hun- 
dred and two guns, and one thousand engi- 
neers, making a total in round numbers 
of, say, thirty thousand fighting-men, ex- 
clusive of police and the administrative 
departments. France is apportioned off 
into eighteen regions, each having a popu- 
lation of about two millions, and each con- 
taining the headquarters of an army 
corps. Each region is subdivided for pur- 





s of military administration into eight 
rae we omen “ each of which there ~ 
one or more magazines of arms, clothing, 
etc., and one or more recruiting offices, 
in which are kept the lists of the men be- 
longing to the army, its reserves, etc. 
For each region there are also general sup- 
ply magazines of all sorts of military mazé- 
viel, from which the subdivision magazines 
are kept supplied. Each region is thus self- 
supporting, and an ample supply of arms 
and stores are kept in it to equip not only 
all the troops belonging to its army corps, 
but all those belonging to the depéts, army 
reserve, and territorial army, for whose 
organization it is responsible. One great 
point of difference between the French 
and Prussian system of recruiting is that, 
whereas in Germany each army corps is 
furnished with men drawn exclusively 
from the region in which its headquarters 
in peace and its depéts in war are localized, 
it is only the men belonging to the second 
class of the annual contingent in the 
French army who, when mobilized, serve 
exclusively with the army corps belonging 
to their own territorial region. The men 
of the first, or, as we should term it, 
the standing army, are recruited generally 
from all parts of France, so that in every 
division, in every battalion, may be found 
men from Marseilles, who can with dif- 
ficulty make themselves understood by 
their comrades in the same company drawn 
from Normandy. This is a blot, a weak- 
ness in their system, which its conserva- 
tive framers evidently felt was unavoida- 
ble on political grounds. They recoiled 
with dread from encouraging a provincial 
spirit in which they believed they saw, if 
not actually separatist tendencies, at least 
the germs of revolution. The demon of 
revolution is apparently never absent from 
the minds of the French statesmen; it is 
their national bogey, the flapping of whose 
wings gives forth a sound terrifying to 
every man in France whose property is 
more than the coat on his back. If the 
Republicans obtain the upper hand in the 
struggle they are now waging with the 
executive authority, it is possible they 
may assimilate their system of recruiting 
to that of Germany. 

When the French army was mobilized 
in 1870 there were ample stores of arms, 
clothing, etc., of transport and other mate- 
rial, for it ; but, in accordance with the sys- 
tem of centralization then existing, they 
were so massed in a few grand arsenals 
and magazines that it was physically 
impossible to issue them to the troops in 
due time. Alas! this is still our system 
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in England, for, practically speaking, all 
our eggs are in one basket, and that basket 
is Woodwich, a place extremely unsuited 
for the purpose. Were our storehouses 
there destroyed — say by an incendiary — 
at the beginning of a war, we should be in 
a bad way. In 1870, in order to econo- 
mize storage space in their magazines, the 
wagons and carts for transport purposes 
were stacked in pieces, the bodies by 
themselves, the wheels and other parts 
the same. When suddenly required, it 
was found it would require about six 
weeks merely to put them together and 
get them out of the magazines for issue 
to the troops. Not only are they now 
distributed at many storehouses and kept 
with their wheels on ready for imme- 
diate use, but they are kept loaded with 
the matériel they would have to carry if 
the army were suddenly mobilized. A 
Breat and salutary change has been recent- 
y effected in relieving the general com- 
manding an army of the trammels which 
before the war were thrown round him by 
the intendance. He is now—as he must 
be in every well-organized army — solely 
and directly responsible to the minister of 
war for the entire military administration 
of the nen and troops placed under his 
command. 

I believe it may be most truthfully as- 
serted that to what is known in our army 
as the “five years’ rule” we owe very 
much of our present military efficiency. 
According to its provisions, all commands 
— the position of commander-in-chief of 
the army alone excepted — from that held 
by the general commanding-in-chief in 
India to the command of a regiment of 
cavalry, or a battalion of infantry, can only 
be held for a period of five years. If by 
mistake a bad or inefficient man does ob- 
tain a command—an accident that will 
occur as long as man is fallible — we have 
at least the consolation of knowing that 
we shall get rid of him at the end of five 

ears. This rule must eventually result 
in securing to us a pre-eminence in the 
efficiency, both mental and physical, of 
our officers over those of all other nations. 
In the command of army corps, the French 
have gone a step further in this respect, 
only permitting those commands to be 
held for three years, except under most 
peculiar circumstances, and then only b 
the special decree of a ministerial council. 
It remains to be seen whether, if the party 
which now commands a majority in the 
Chamber obtain the control of military 
affairs, it will carry out this law impartially, 
or use it as a cover for Republican job: 
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bery regardless of the interests of the 


army. 

AS the constitution of our infantry regi- 
ments is a subject which came indirectly. 
before Parliament last session, and may 
probably be again discussed in 1878, it will 
be instructive to study the establishments 
fixed for that arm of the service in France. 
The result of battles must always depend, 
not only upon the conduct of the infantry, 
and the manner in which it is handled, 
but upon its tactical value : and that again 
—apart altogether from the courage and 
physical condition of the men— upon its 
armament, its drill, discipline, and its tac+ 
tical organization. Itis universally admit- 
ted that the last named, to be perfect, 
should correspond in all arms of the 
service with the organization for adminis- 
trative purposes. In nearly all modern 
armies, the battalion war strength is about 
one thousand fighting men. hen Prus- 
sia adopted the system of strong compa- 
nies with few commissioned officers, she 
was such a very poor country, that, in 
order to create the great army with which 
she took the field in 1866, it was absolutely 
necessary she should economize in every 
possible way, driving economy even to the 
very thin line which separates it from in- 
efficiency. To employ as few officers as 
was compatible with the efficiency of bat- 
talions and companies was, therefore, a 
matter of great moment. The private sol- 
dier whose daily pay was to be counted in 
farthings, and who received no pension, 
was a cheap article, as every man was 
compelled by law to serve. But with the 
officer things were otherwise: he had to 
be paid so that he might live like a gentle- 
man —a poor one certainly — whilst serv- 
ing, and he had to be pensioned when no 
longer fit for work. The plan of having 
two hundred and fifty men in a company, 
instead of the old standard number then 
common to nearly .all armies — viz. one 
hundred — without increasing the comple- 
ment of officers per company, was one 
eminently calculated to effect an immense 
saving in military expenditure. In accord- 
ance with it, a battalion of one thousand 
men would consist of only four companies, 
and would, therefore, only require four 
captains, instead of the eight or ten that 
such a battalion in other armies would 
have. As long as actual inefficiency was 
avoided, economy was the great object to 
secure ; so the plan was adopted, and their 
tactical formations and manceuvres were 
altered to suit this new organization. It 
was not, as it seems is commonly believed, 
that their system of strong companies was 
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devised to meet a new order of tactics. 
The “ever unready” and “ever too late” 
army of Austria, unprovided with breech- 
loading arms and badly handled, was ut- 
terly routed at wee by its well- 
prepared and scientifically directed enemy 
armed with the needle-gun. Army econo- 
mists in England at once jumped to the 
conclusion that the organization of the 
army that had been victorious must neces- 
sarily be the best, and they lost no time 
in urging upon our War Department the 
advisability of copying the Prussian sys- 
tem of strong companies and when the 
French army subsequently fell a victim to 
the same conquerors, even military men 
amongst us were found to advocate that 
measure. Before 1866 the French army 
was our common standard of excellence: 
we copied it in an almost servile fashion 
even to the peg-top cut of trouser, and the 
manner in which our overalls were strapped 
with leather ; and it is not saying too much 
to assert that, were the German army to 
be defeated by that of China, the same 
men who were indignant with us for not 
assimilating our army in every respect to 
that of France before 1866, and’who now 
clamor loudly for us to imitate that of Prus- 
sia, would then see good and wisdom only 
in the organization of the Celestial army. 
That we ought to take lessons from 
others, even from our enemies, is sound 
reasoning, copying from them all that is 
better in their system than in ours; but 
we should not rush to conclusions and 
accept as a fact that such or such a vic- 
tory was owing to a superiority in the 
tactical organization of the victors’ regi- 
ments. Men who have themselves com- 
manded infantry skirmishers in action will 
bear witness to the impossibility of any 
one captain being able to lead well more 
than about one hundred soldiers at the 
outside under a heavy fire: it is physically 
impossible for him to exercise an effective 
supervision over a larger number in skir- 
mishing order, or to communicate to them 
that direct impulse which must emanate 
from the company leader and from him 
alone. The old practice of fighting in a 
closely formed line that used to be likened 
to a rigid bar of iron has been rendered 
impossible by the destructiveness of 
breech-loading fire; in future we must 
fight in a flexible line like that described 
by a chain-cable, loosely and ‘unmathemat- 
ically laid on the ground between any two 
given points: we must be more or less in 
open order, with parts of the chain thinly 
occupied, whilst the men should be thick 
—in groups in fact—at other and, tac- 





tically speaking, more important points of 
it. This requires a larger proportion of 
officers to men than was necessary under 
the mechanical system of fighting in rigid 
lines, shoulder to shoulder. In 1870 the 
Germans complained loudly of the insuffi- 
ciency of their established complement of 
company officers, and I see that Mr. A. 
Forbes —who is no mean authority on 
such a question —in his recent excellent 
lecture at the United Service Institution, 
attributes the Russian misfortunes at 
Plevna and the great disorder in their 
ranks during their attacks upon that place 
in a very considerable degree to the small 
proportion of officers to men in their com- 
panies. His impressive warning to us on 
this subject should be taken to heart by 
every one interested in our army. My 
contention is, that the Prussians were vic- 
torious in 1866 and again in 1870, not be- 
cause they had large companies and but 
few regimental officers, but that their suc- 
cess was achieved notwithstanding the 
disadvantages they labored under, owing 
to those serious faults in their tactical or- 
ganization, and is attributable to causes 
having no relation whatever to their bat- 
talion formation. The one great tactical 
superiority which our army possesses over 
all others at present, and which most un- 
doubtedly will go far towards helping us 
to victory should we ever be engaged ina 
death struggle with any Continental na- 
tion, is, that whilst our enemy’s battalion 
of one thousand men will be divided into 
four unwieldy companies commanded by 
four captains, assisted by only a small 
number of officers, our battalions of a sim- 
ilar strength will have eight captains lead- 
ing eight handy companies assisted by 
several subalterns. It is the firm belief of 
those who have themselves commanded 
British infantry in action, and who are 
therefore the best judges on this point, 
that the foreigner with his four clumsy 
companies, and without a proper propor- 
tion of officers, would be nowhere in such 
acontest. It must be confessed that there 
are some able men in our army who think 
otherwise, but they are chiefly either mere 
theorists or are men who have never com- 
manded a company of British infantry in 
action. It is, I think, very much to be 
regretted that, following the law of wor- 
ship for success, the French have been 
led into adopting what, according to my 
view, is a serious mistake — namely, the 
German system of ponderous companies 
with few officers, a system devised by 
Prussia for economical and not for tactical 
reasons. 
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‘ The active forces are armed with the 
Gras rifle and sword bayonet, the terri- 
torial army with the chassep6ét converted 
on the Gras system. The calibre of both 
is the same —*433 inches — and both use 
the same ammunition. The Gras rifle is 
sighted up to nineteen hundred and six- 
ty yards, and its mechanism is simple. 
The soldier carries seventy-four rounds of 
ammunition, which is nine less than he 
carried when armed with the old chasse- 
pot: ten rounds more per man are carried 
in the battalion ammunition cart, about 
forty more per man in the divisional am- 
munition trains, and about twenty-four 
more per man with the army corps park. 
All the field-guns in use are breech-load- 
ers, the largest being 3°74 inch steel piece 
on the Lahitolle principle, with which a 
proportion of the army corps batteries are 
armed. The divisional field batteries 
have the 3°35 inch, and the horse artillery 
the 2°95 inch bronze guns on the Reffye 
system. Percussion fuses only are used. 
Batteries of mitrailleurs are still main- 
tained for field service. The proportion 
of guns to combatants is about the same 
as with us, viz.,3°3 per thousand. The 
attack formation for their infantry has 
been ng changed since 1870, and does 
not now differ very materially from our 
own. The system of regimental transport 
for all arms of the service — which has 
recently been finally adopted by us after 
ears of opposition —is now the law in 
Pranee. Each infantry regiment in the 
field of three battalions is allowed twenty- 
seven one-horse carts, four for the con- 
veyance of officers’ baggage, three for 
ammunition, two for tools, one for reserve 
supply of boots, etc., seventeen for two 
day’s dry and one day’s preserved meat 
rations, besides three pack animals for 
medical panniers. To each battalion 
there is also a canteen-keeper’s cart. 
These carts are all of the same dimensions, 
and officers are obliged to pack their bag- 

ge in boxes made expressly to fit them. 
<ach company officer is allowed one box, 
which, when filled, is not allowed to weigh 
more than 30°8 Ibs. (that is 10 Ibs. less 
than is allowed to our officers ); a canteen 
is also carried for every four officers, its 
weight is about 26 lbs. and it holds cook- 
ing pots, plates, etc., for that number. 
Those articles are private property, but 
the canteen itself and the boxes to contain 
baggage are supplied by government to 
all grades. Every soldier carries two 
day’s provision, including preserved meat 
in tins, which, together with what is in the 
battalion ration-carts, makes the regiment 





independent of the divisional and corps 
trains for four days. The French soldier 
is not supplied with socks, which, accord- 
ing to our ideas, is a great mistake: the 
infantry man carries a total weight when 
equipped for war of 56 lbs. 9 oz., including 
arms, ammunition, accoutrements, a por- 
tion of a sente d’abri, etc.—a heavy 
weight for a man to stagger under during 
a march extending over, say, eight hours. 
In complete marching order the weight on 
the horse of a cuirassier is 19 stone 2 lbs., 
of a dragoon eighteen stone, of a chasseur 
or hussar seventeen stone, including one 
day’s rations for the man and one day’s 
corn for the horse. 

Our curious anomaly of brevet rank, 
which is a relic of the purchase system, 
is unknown in France, where no man can 
be promoted to a grade without bein 
employed in that grade. Honorary ran 
does not exist, and if an officer is thought 
worthy of being promoted, he is considered 
worthy and fit to exercise the duties of 
the grade to which he is raised. One- 
third of the officers are appointed from the 
ranks, the others come from the milita 
schools ; all promotion amongst the offi- 
cers up to the rank of captain is conferred, 
two-thirds by seniority and one-third by 
selection. 

The French staff was tried and found 
wanting in 1870; since then great changes 
have already been, and are still about to 
be, made in it. A law on the subject is 
now before the Chambers. It contains all 
that is good, and avoids what is known to 
be radically wrong in our system by all 
who have had much staff experience in 
war. Almost all aides-de-camp and order- 
ly officers must be what would correspond 
in our army with those who have gradu- 
ated at the Staff College, and they can 
only hold their appointments for three 
years, being ineligible for a similar posi- 
tion until after an interval of two years. 
Formerly the French staff was a corps 
apart; when an officer received his com- 
mission to it he severed all connection 
with the regiment in which he had hitherto 
served; thenceforward all his esprit de 
corps was for the staff, and not for any 
particular battalion or battery, as is the 
case with us, and once on the staff always 
on the staff was the rule. The result was 
a great want of sympathy and cordiality 
between the staff and the rest of the army, 
which ee envy and hatred on the 
part of the latter, and a supercilious feel- 
ing of superiority on the part of the former, 
which they took little care to conceal. 

The staff school and schools of applica- 
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tion are well-devised institutions for im- 
parting instruction to the several arms of 
the service, although, as with us, the ten- 
dency is rather to pay too much attention 
to pure science in preference to practical 
subjects. 

The system of instructing soldiers in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic in the reg- 
imental schools is good; all who are not 
proficient in the three R’s have to attend 
school daily for an hour, which in winter is 
prolonged to two hours. Great attention is 
paid to gymnastic instruction, and fencing 
is taught to the private as well as to the 
officer. Owing to the great expenditure in 
horses during the last war, they have be- 
come dear and difficult to obtain. To en- 
able the State to obtain quickly the large 
amount that would be required in the event 
of war or sudden mobilization, a special 
law was passed in 1874 enforcing the con- 
scription of horses and mules. An annual 
census is taken of all six-year-old horses 
and four-year-old mules, the owners being 
obliged, under pain of a heavy penalty, to 
bring them bridled and shod to the ap- 
pointed places of rendezvous, receiving 
payment on the spot for all those accepted, 
the price being fixed definitely in each 
year’s budget. 

In all the great military reforms effected 
and still being carried out in France, the 
Prussian army has been the model fol- 
lowed, as was the case in that same coun- 
try a century ago, when the army of 
Frederick was looked up to as the best in 
Europe. In their tactical arrangements, 
in the distribution of their troops into bri- 
gades, division and army corps, the Ger- 
man organization has been carefully 
copied, and above all things it has been 
sought to give to their reformed army that 
power of rapidly passing from a peace to 
a war footing which has been brought to 
such a high state of perfection in Ger- 
many. It is now recognized that neither 
armies nor men to lead them can be im- 
provised, by a decree, as M. Gambetta 
endeavored to create them, and that, if any 
people wish to be eminently a military na- 
tion, they must. during peace prepare for 
war. Every detail connected with mobil- 
ization must be carefully studied and pro- 
vided for by regulations, which every 
agent to be employed in that operation 
must clearly understand, so that every one 
may know his part, and be ready to play 
it at the shortest notice. In fact, the ma- 
chine should be so ably devised, so skilfully 

ut together, and so carefully kept in per- 
ect working order during peace, that when 
war is determined on the war minister 


should have merely to telegraph to the 
commanders of army corps the simple 
order, “ Mobilize at once,” to cause the 
whole machinery to be placed in effective 
motion. To secure this desirable end, it 
is essential that the organization of the 
troops and the system of military adminis- 
tration should be in peace what it is in- 
tended to be in war. 

21,675,000/. is the “ ordinary credit ” de- 
manded by the War Department for 1878. 
One who has good opportunities for know- 
ing, estimates that in the five years be- 
tween 1872 and 1876 the French spent 
160,000,000/, for military purposes, of 
which 70,000,000/. were expended on war- 
like material and fortifications. Yet we 
hear no complaint from the taxpayer on 
the subject. The people seem quietly 
determined to have an army worthy of the 
nation, and they are faithfully seconded b 
all ranks in the army itself, whose ambi- 
tion is to do well. The officer, who was 
in former times little more than a fdneur 
in uniform, is now anxious to make him- 
self a professional soldier. Formerly he 
cared little for information about foreign 
armies ; now he is keenly alive to all that 
goes on in them, as proved by the exist- 
ence of the Revue Militaire del Etran- 
ger, by far the first military publication on 
the subject in Europe. No army suffered 
more from routine — red tape, as we com- 
monly term it—than that of France 
before the last war: most returns and 
requisitions used to be made out in tripli- 
cate, and circumlocution, the inevitable 
attendant upon centralization, ruled su- 
preme. The antidote for this evil has 
been found in localization. Their new 
defensive works, although not finished, 
have been pushed on rapidly, and most of 
their strong places are now well provi- 
sioned and supplied with the necessary 
stores to enable them to stand a siege. 
They suffer greatly from the want of good 
non-commissioned officers, a want that it 
is difficult to supply in a short-service 
army; we are beginning to feel it our- 
selves seriously in England, and unless we 
meet the difficulty by a large increase of 
pay—no penny-halfpenny addition will 
suffice—the efficiency of our army will 
suffer considerably. 

I have as far as was possible, with due 
regard to the information it is desirable to 
convey in this article, spared my readers 
all strictly professional details. My ob- 
ject has been to show them, that whilst 
our attention has been mostly directed to 
the noisy struggles between those political 
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Versailles over questions of parliamenta: 
procedure, the military direction, whic 
politics have not yet been allowed to in- 
terfere with, has boon steadily and seri- 
ously employed in creating a great, power- 
fularmy. That it does not = equal that 
of Germany, and cannot fully do so for 
about another ten years, is without doubt ; 
but it is quite as true — remembering the 
greatly increased power now possessed by 
the defence that France has no reason 
to dread any German invasion in 1878, 
even supposing that those desirous of 
crushing her could succeed in uniting 
what is now known as Germany with that 
object in view. I write this at a moment 
when it is impossible to predict whether 
Marshal MacMahon will or will not suc- 
ceed in keeping the management of mili- 
tary affairs out of the domain of party 
politics. If he fails, it is possible the 
army may be used as a stalking-horse for 
Republican jobbery, and that its direction 
may pass into the hands of men more de- 
sirous of party success than of national 
strength and greatness. France can never 
be great unless she is strong, nor really 
strong until her army is as powerful as 
that of any other nation in Europe. 

The reorganization of the Prussian 
army, begun in 1859, was carried on for 
several years by King William in the teeth 
of a great parliamentary opposition; the 
sympathy of England being strongly pro- 
nounced in favor of the constitutional party 
opposed to their sovereign and his military 
advisers. In like manner, we find that 
English opinion to-day is on the side of 
those who take their stand as advocates 
of parliamentary government in France, 
in opposition to the marshal’s views. We 
now know ¢hat the king of Prussia was 
right, and his people wrong, in the years 
immediately preceding the invasion of 
Bohemia. If the nation had had its own 
way then, the Prussian army, which is now 
the admiration of the world, would still 
be the Landwehr it was in 1858, and the 
successful wars which have converted the 
king of Prussia into the emperor of Ger- 
many could never have been. It is possi- 
ble that we may a have to acknowledge 
that we are equally wrong now in our esti- 
mate of the condition of things in France ; 
that mistaken as Marshal MacMahon may 
be in regard to home politics, he has — 
following the example of the Prussian 
king—at least succeeded in making 
France once more a great military power. 

The year 1878 seems destined to be one 
of great events for Europe, and, as far as 
one can judge at present, of events preg- 
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nant with future injury to England in par- 
ticular. Germany is our great natural ally 
as long as she remains simply a mighty 
military power; should she, however, take 
session of Holland and its. colonies, 
er only object can be to rival us upon 
the sea. It is said she is anxious to see 
us embroiled in the Eastern war, so that 
she may do so without opposition. It 
would, no doubt, be possible to assemble 
a conference of men in St. James’s Hall, 
who would loudly assert that her possess- 
ing herself of Holland was no concern of 
ours. If an enemy seized upon the Isle of 
Wight, there is a party in England that 
would not only deprecate our fighting for it, 
but would argue it was no loss, that it “did 
not pay.” But should the independence 
of Holland be threatened, no matter what 
that party might say, its impotent splutter- 
ing would be drowned in the cry for war 
that would certainly go forth from Land’s 
End to John o’Groat’s House. It would 
then be the alliance of France we should 
naturally look to. Holland, Belgium, 
France, and England allied together would 
form a league, that even proud Germany 
would feel was too powerful for her to face. 
Should that union of nations in the de- 
fence of right pass from the region of 
speculation into the world of reality, I 
hope I have shown that the army of France 
would be no unimportant factor in sum- 
ming up the military forces which those 
allies would have at their command. 


ERICA.* 


TRANSLATED FOR THE LIVING AGE FROM THE GER- 
MAN OF 


FRAU VON INGERSLEBEN, 
XVII. 
ON THE RHINE. 


THE radiance of a sunny spring day 
rests on the green waves of the Rhine, 
makes its ripples glitter and sparkle with 
myriads of stars, and pours a_ vivifying 
warmth and brightness over the cities, 
castles, and vineyards on its shores. 
How all nature rejoices in the splendor 
of her spring robes, and how thoroughly 
everything harmonizes with the cheerful 
mood of the weather! It really seems as 
if spring has its home here, and scatters 
its gifts with partial liberality over this 
happy valley, where only joy and smilies 
reign, grief and tears are unknown. 
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How gaily people throng the streets of 
the cities, how cheerily acquaintances 
chat together when they chance to meet, 
how comfortably the pedestrians stroll 
along! And even the venders of goods, 
laden with baskets, do not seem oppressed 
by their toil, but pursue their avocations 
with alert steps and merry eyes, and carry 
on a good-natured rivalry with the dray- 
men, who stride along in blue blouses 
beside their gigantic horses, humming a 
song between their teeth, or, if on the 
highway, comfortably smoking a pipe. 

The gates of the stately city houses or 
castles open to permit the egress of car- 
riages filled with richly-dressed occupants. 
On roll the equipages past hillsides fra- 
—_ with vine-blossoms, stately countr 

ouses standing amid parks brilliant wit 
the fresh green foliage of spring, rugged, 
towering cliffs, and luxuriant fields of 
rain. In the distance the graceful out- 
ines of a chain of mountains stand forth 
in strong relief against the radiant blue of 
the sky, the ruined castles frown darkly 
down upon the valley and recall the trans- 
itoriness of all earthly splendor. But the 
laughing, sparkling sunlight irradiates 
these ruins with illusory life, casts warm 
lights upon the ivy that clings to the 
crumbling walls, and covers the warning 
admonition of the past. 

And amid all this beauty, the green 
waves of old Father Rhine glitter and 
sparkle, as with undiminished vigor the 
flood rolls on between the banks, and 
tiny stars of light dance on the surface 
with roguish glee. Now as ever, his 
yor back uncomplainingly bears the 
countless ships and boats, which afford a 
picture of the most motley life. 

This dark, solemn shi , from whose 
black pipe rises a column of smoke, comes 
from Holland, its lack of ornament betrays 
its nationality. Yonder again, that vessel 
with the gay colors, covered with flags 
and pennons, is a true child of the Rhine. 
Wreaths of flowers are twined around the 
masts, bright coverlids are spread over the 
seats, and the very crowd on deck unite 
in pouring forth full, rich melodies. The 
waves of sound roll harmoniously over 
the broad surface of the river and die 
away in gentle murmurs along the sloping 
banks. All listen, even the quarry-men 
who destroy the rocks of the Rhine with 
their axes, rest for a moment to hear the 
sweet sounds. 

But soon the chisels hammer again, 
and the stones thunder down and are 
packed in boats, which will be dragged 
away by yonder busy steam-tug. There 








it comes panting and puffing, with a line 
of barges behind it. In spite of its zeal, 
the progress is very slow, the river, as if 
indignant at the undue burden imposed 


upon it, rises in high waves, amid which . 


the smaller boats rock frightfully. The 
more timid dart towards the bank, the 
bolder ones. remain, but the rowers are 
obliged to struggle hard, and even yon- 
der floating bath, though firmly anchored, 
swings wildly from side to side, as if it 
would fain break from its moorings. 

Only the great steamer, whose deck 
swarms with passengers, quietly pursues 
its way undisturbed. Representatives of 
all nations are here assembled, who flock 
from every quarter of the globe to gaze at 
the beauty of the German river, yet the 
Englishman looks at his guide-book, the 
Frenchman at his fair neighbor, only the 
German is wholly absorbed in the sight 
of the wondrous landscape. But now all 
are looking attentively at the shore, along 
which a solemn procession is slowly mov- 
ing. Large banners flutter in the van, 
white-robed priests move amid the throng, 
which, attired in gay, often conspicuous 
colors, resembles a festive gathering rather 
than a train of penitents. Devout songs 
echo from the lips, but the eyes are not 
cast down in reverence, but gaze keenly 
at the travellers, or occupy themselves 
with other and more attractive objects. 

True, nature is here so beautiful that it 
is difficult to wholly forget earthly in 
heavenly things, and although on this 
oceasion reverence for the piety of the 
pilgrims sustains a severe shock, a glad, 

rateful appreciation of the beauty lav- 
ished upon this world is certainly pleas- 
ing to the all-merciful God. So blessings 
upon thee, beautiful Rhine, favored child 
of creation. May fruitfulness ever re- 
main in thy valleys, majestic beauty on 
thy mountains, and peace and joy with thy 
inhabitants in the palace and the hut. 

One of the fairest spots in this famed 
region is the Siebengebirge, whose soft 
outlines and lofty peaks unite both grace 
and majesty. Tradition weaves a magic 
charm around the crumbling ruins on 
these mountains, the abysses and gentle 
declivities that slope down to the valleys. 
The lord and king of these mountains, the 
lofty Drachenfels, which now stands forth 
so Clearly against the radiant blue of the 
spring heavens, and really seems to rule 
the whole country, is the principal theme 
of all these legends. Innumerable songs 
are composed in his honor, young and old, 
gifted and commonplace poets have sought 
to glorify him in their verse, and count 























less travellers climb his rugged peak to 
revel in the magic that surrounds him, 
and gaze at the wondrous beauty of the 
world at his feet. 

In summer the little city which seems 
to nestle confidingly to him, like an affec- 
tionate child, is never destitute of visitors 
who are making a pilgrimage to him. 
The vine-wreathed verandas that over- 
hang the river are always filled with trav- 
ellers; gay conversation and merry laugh- 
ter echo from them, or the people unite in 
song, and the full beautiful chorus bears 
the notes far away. 

Drachenfels, however, has its power of 
attraction for still wider circles. The 
whole neighborhood is a favorite spot for 
travellers to remain for a longer or shorter 
time, and we see everywhere among the 
dwellings of the real inhabitants pretty 
villas prepared for their reception. The 
houses of the prosperous villagers, which 
resemble the residences of a city, stand 
in an almost uninterrupted succession 
along the banks of the river. One can 
scarcely tell where one of these villages 
begins and ends, as pretty country houses 
everywhere gleam torth from amid their 
parks or flower-gardens. 

In a steeper part of the shore, where 
the rocks fall sharply down to the water, 
we see a platform hewn from the stone, 
surrounded by a broad balustrade, which 
protects the numerous seats and benches 
within. No vine can twine around this 
enclosure, it is true, but tall lindens stand 
on one side where the rock gives way to 
rich soil; and their broad branches form a 
protecting roof over the pleasant loitering- 
place. An easy flight of stone steps leads 
directly down to the river, and a number 
of little boats, which lie rocking on the 
waves waiting to be used. 

On the land side, the platform adjoins a 
little round pavilion, whose pointed roof 
bears a fluttering flag which gives visitors, 
even when at a distance, the pleasing as- 
surance that the occupants oo the house 
are at home. The wide glass doors are 
thrown wide open, and the balmy spring 
air can sweep freely through the room, 
while the eye, equally unrestrained, wan- 
ders over the beautiful landscape. . 

Ona sofa, which has been drawn into 
the middle of the room, reclines a young 
lady, so deeply absorbed in a book she 
holds in her hand, that she has no eyes 
either for the charm of her surroundings, 
or the boy who is half kneeling on a stool 
at her feet. But in consequence of this, 


the latter’s glance rests all the more steadily 
on his beautiful companion, while his feat- 
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ures vividly betray his impatience at her 
continued interest in her reading. A hasty 
movement at last gives vent to this feeling, 
and makes the lady raise her eyes, but she 
instantly looks down at the page again, 
saying carelessly, — 

“ Let me alone, Fritz. 
yet.” 

“It is impossible, Sidonie. You surely 
won’t say that one chapter can last for- 
ever.” 

“ Look for yourself, doubting Thomas,” 
replies the lady, smiling and holding out 
the volume. “I’m just at the seventh 
paragraph.” 

“Then deuce take the author and his 
long-winded chapters,” cries Fritz angrily, 
stamping violently on the floor. 

“Your uncle, the fox-hunter, should 
have taught you better manners, Fritz.” 

“ But, Sidonie, it is your duty, you must 
surely see that.” 

“Hush, Fritz! I want to read,” and 
the lady again buries herself in her book. 

Fritz is once more reduced to looking 
on. His eyes rest a few moments on the 
beautiful face before him, then wander to 
the window to gaze into the park that ad- 
joins the pavilion, and at the same time 
cast an angry side-glance upon the page, 
to see whether the ardently desired end of 
the chapter will not yet appear. 

A slight shade of excitement appears 
on the young lady’s features, though they 
do not seem inclined to mirror every pass- 
ing impression so easily. The dark eyes, 
surmounted by arched brows, whose long 
lashes are now cast down, have no ex- 
pression of merry petulance, but look very 
grave and even somewhat cold for one so 
young. The high forehead, whose mar- 

le whiteness is enhanced by the black 
hair that surrounds it, also produces an 
impression of seriousness and self-com- 
mand. The corners of the delicate lips 
droop slightly and indicate a firm will, but 
the eyes are too clear and intelligent to 
permit a fear that the beautiful girl’s char- 
acter is marred by obstinacy. The straight, 
slender nose harmonizes charmingly with 
the eyes and lips, but increases the ex- 
pression of conscious pride stamped upon 
the beautiful features. 

Her light floating dress, even in her re- 
curmbent attitude, falls gracefully around 
the slender figure, and the lace-veiled arm 
on which the reader comfortably supports 
her head might serve as a model for a 
sculptor. She has carelessly thrust her 
fingers through her elaborately dressed 
hair, and soft black curls twine around her 
hand. She seems so completely absorbed 


It isn’t time 
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in the book that she has no attention for 
the outside world, and yet a close observer 
would now perceive a watchful, listening 
expression. 

The boy on the cushion instantly no- 
tices this change in her features, and looks 
around in surprise, as he sees no object 
that could have produced it. But he now 
distinctly hears hasty footsteps coming up 
the steps from the river, and a look that 
would be difficult to decipher, an expres- 
sion of mingled amusement and vexation 
sparkles in his eyes, which again rest.upon 
Sidonie, and he perceives a faint flush 
pass over the pale, aristocratic countenance 
of the young girl. He starts impetuously 
from his seat and hurries out upon the 
platform, where, leaning over the balus- 
trade, he can obtain a full view of the 
new-comer. 

The latter, a tall, slender young man in 
simple morning dress, nods kindly to the 
boy, and turns toward the park. Fritz, 
instead of answering the greeting, rudely 
tosses his head and rushes back into the 
pavilion, where he throws himself down 
on his seat so violently that the stool 
creaks loudly. Sidonie, whose eyes have 
followed every movement of the boy, is 
now again so deeply absorbed in her book 
that the interruption annoys her. Her 
frown, however, does not seem to make 
the impression intended, for Fritz vehe- 
mently exclaims, — 

“ You don’t deceive me, Sidonie ! ” 

The young lady raises her eyes from the 
book, but makes no reply. It almost 
seems as if she were reflecting, and a 
shadow of indignation or embarrassment 
darkens her features, but she must have 
speedily formed her resolution, for the 
large, dark eyes sparkle with an almost 
mischievous light, and she says laughing, — 

“Why, yes, you watchful Cerberus, I 
have read three pages of the next chapter.” 

“ What, that too?” cries Fritz angrily ; 
“then for a punishment you must talk to 
me at least half an hour. And since we 
have plenty of time—do you know, Si- 
donie, you can teach me how people set 
about making you hate them?” 

The same shadow of indignation or em- 
barrassment again appears in the young 
girl’s eyes, but Fritz must have failed to 
notice it for he continues, — 

“It is my most ardent desire to make 
you hate me, hate me as bitterly as ——” 

A quick, imperious wave of the white 
hand silences him. The dark eyes rest 
steadily and proudly on the boy’s animated 
features, and the musical voice says in a 
tone almost startlingly clear and cold, — 











“Cease this folly, Fritz! I allow you 
to take more liberties than any one else, 
but beware of passing the bounds, or I will 
deprive you of all your prerogatives.” 

Fritz pouted scornfully. “Vast prerog- 
atives, certainly! To be able to talk to 
you for ten minutes at the end of every 
chapter, and a 

“ And meantime be permitted to sit on 
the stool and look at me. Do you call 
that nothing, my spoiled favorite ?” 

The beautiful face was brightened by its 
sunniest smile, an almost loving glance 
rested on the boy, and Sidonie’s white 
— toyed caressingly with his fair, curly 

air. 

Fritz’s anger melted beneath the beauti- 
ful girl’s touch. He caught her hand and 
pressed it to his eyes. “T could die for you 
when you look at me so, Sidonie,” he mur- 
mured, “ But I should like” — and the 
dreamy eyes flashed with a merry, mis- 
chievous expression — “I should be still 
better pleased if you would once blush for 
me as deeply as you did just now for Wer- 
ner. 

The blow aimed with so much diplo- 
matic skill had fallen, but Sidonie gained 
time to parry it. The loving expression 
in her dark eyes was transformed into a 
cold, proud look, and she replied in slow, 
measured tones, — 

“ What new folly is this, Fritz? What 
has that name to do with us? Besides, I 
hope you will perceive that your father’s 
secretary or steward —or whatever office 
he fills —is no proper subject for jesting 
between you and your cousin Sidonie; 
rally your mother’s maid about him.” 

The young lady’s voice became bitterly 
scornful as she uttered the last words, and 
her quivering lips also bore witness to her 
emotion. Fritz gazed intently into her 
face, and the expression of mingled merri- 
ment and vexation was again plainly visi- 
ble on his features. 

“Oh, my gracious’ cousin, when you 
wrap ng ones in your dignity, I bow most 
humbly to your noble will. Never again 
will I offend your ear by mentioning a sub- 
ject so far beneath you. As for Wer- 
ner a 

A scarcely perceptible shiver that ran 
through the frame of his fair companion 
made him pause, but the eyes, half veiled 
by their long lashes, still gazed so calmly 
and gravely over the river, that Fritz could 
not finish his jesting speech. So he con- 
tinued, this time in a much more earnest 
tone, — 

“As for Werner, Ottomar’s recom- 
mendation secures him a position in our 
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house which would hardly render it suit- 
able for me to joke with my mother’s maid 
about him.” 

Sidonie seemed to feel the slight reproof 
conveyed in her cousin’s words, for her 
long lashes drooped still lower, but she 
was fortunately spared a reply, as the door 
leading into the park opened, and a ser- 
vant in livery entered the room. 

“The countess sends me to inform 
Countess Sidonie that visitors have arrived 
from Bonn. Perhaps Countess Sidonie 
may wish to see the gentlemen.” 

“First let us hear who has come,” re- 
plied Fritz before his cousin could answer, 
“ then we’ll decide whether it will be agree- 
able to us to see them.” 

The servant began: “ Count Ottomar.” 

“ Pshaw! he can come to us, we won’t 
leave our idyllic solitude for him. Go 
on.” 

“Count Landsheim and Count Gene- 
rode.” 

“They'll entertain Olga and Lia, we 
won’t trouble ourselves about them, Si- 
donie. Any one else?” 

“ Baron von Sonnenstein arrived half an 
hour ago, and ——” 

“Dear me, Olga will have her hands 
full; but we’ll stay here, won’t we, Si- 
donie ?” 

Sidonie’s eyes were still fixed upon the 
river, she evidently heard only a part of 
what was going on around her, and an- 
swered without exactly realizing what she 
was saying: “ Certainly, just as you choose, 
Fritz.” 

“Prince von Wolfenhagen and Herr 
von Lerehfeld have also just arrived,” con- 
tinued the servant. 

Fritz started up. “Most respectable 
blockhead, so you wait until now before 
telling us,” he cried laughing. “ Sidonie, 
the idyl is over. The world and its claims 
imperiously demand our attention. Let us 
show that we are worthy inheritors of our 
name, and heroically accept the struggle to 
which we are so boldly challenged.” 

Sidonie smiled, but it was a faint, almost 
weary smile, that seemed to cast a shadow 
on her face instead of brightening it. 
“You are a foolish boy, Fritz,” she said, 
conquering her feelings and speaking in a 
gayer tone, “and I am doubly foolish to 
waste my time in talking to such a child. 
Go, Joseph,” she continued, turning to the 
servant, “ tell the countess that I will come 
immediately.” 

“Of course, after we have arranged our 
toilettes a little, in order to meet the battle 
of life bravely,” added Fritz, after the 
servant had left the pavilion. 





He did not seem to be mistaken, for 
Sidonie was already standing before the 
mirror, smoothing her disordered hair. 
Then she passed her hand over the folds 
of her light dress, pulled at the lace in her 
sleeves, cast a glance at her whole figure, 
and then, accompanied by her young 
cousin, left the pavilion to join the vis- 
itors in the park. 


XVIII. 
THE HOUSEHOLD AND ITS GUESTS. 


THE pleasure-grounds through which 
the young cousins now walked were laid 
out with great magnificence and taste. 
Nature and art had united to form a beau- 
tiful whole, and according to the mood or 
fancy, one could choose for his rambles 
dark avenues of lofty old trees, whose in- 
terlaced branches shut out even a glimpse 
of the sky, and whose cool shade defied 
even the burning heat of summer, or turn 
into winding gravel paths that led through 
broad lawns and luxuriant shrubbery, 
which alternated with graceful groups of 
trees. The eye here had more opportu- 
nity to rove over the beautiful grounds, 
and could rest upon the sun-illumined peak 
of the Drachenfels, which towered far 
above the trees in the park. 

All these paths ascended so gently and 
gradually that the rising ground was 
scarcely noticed, and it was only on reach- 
ing the summit of the hill that one saw, 
with astonishment, the park lying at his 
feet. The villa crowning the summit 
formed a worthy close to the pleasant 
walk. Half castle, half country-house, its 
tasteful and even elegant facade harmon- 
ized perfectly with its surroundings. 

The terrace before it was richly adorned 
with exotics, but the wide lawn beyond 
possessed only the trees native to the soil. 
Beautiful catalpas, tulip-trees with their 
large blossoms, then luxuriant syringa- 
bushes and the drooping boughs of the 
ash. How much fresher and more beau- 
tiful they were than the poor exiled chil- 
dren of Italy, which, planted in tubs, 
dragged but a miserable hot-house exist- 
ence ! 

Will not our humane times have pity 
also on the poor plants, which, deprived of . 
their native soil and air, seem by their 
sickly appearance to complain of our 
cruelty? The attempt to transplant the 
fragrant orange groves of Italy to our 
northern home, will always fail and seem 
like child’s play, because it is contrary 
to nature. 

Besides, Germany is not poor in beau- 
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tiful trees, and if they lack the sweet odors 
produced by the Italian sky, their refresh- 
ing scent strengthens and steels, while the 
fragrance serves only to intoxicate. 

The broad lawn before the castle was 
now enlivened by a group of graceful 
young figures. Uniforms glittered amid 
the light summer dresses of the ladies, and 
even the gentlemen in civilian’s dress, in 
honor of the bright day, had donned light- 
er colors than the usual monotonous black. 
They were busily engaged in playing ball, 
and the game was accompanied with jests 
and laughter. Often the ball flew far out 
of its course and the whole circle broke 
up to look for it, laughing at the unskilful 
player, who however, if a lady, was treated 
with more consideration. 

Sidonie and Fritz could sometimes ob- 
tain a glimpse of the group on the turf, 
which the latter seemed to watch with 
ge interest, for he eagerly communicated 

is observations to his cousin. ‘ There is 
Olga standing between Generode and 
Sonnenstein, and Lia beside Landsheim. 
Poor Prince Eduard! Your Kunigunde 
is still absent, so for the present you must 
content yourself with the schoolgirl Edith.” 

Sidonie’ raised her eyebrows. “Those 
who live in glass houses should not throw 
stones, my good Fritz. If I were in your 
place, I wouldn’t make remarks about 
schoolgirls.” 

“Oh! so my beautiful cousin is turning 
her weapons against me, but I will revenge 
myself. Yes, indeed!” he suddenly ex- 
claimed aloud, “1 might revenge myself 
cruelly if I chose.” He looked mischiev- 
ously at his companion, and then glanced 
towards a young man, who sat on a bench 
under a clump of bushes reading, and now 
became visible at a turn in the path. 

Not the faintest tinge of color suffused 
the marble-like pallor of Sidonie’s features, 
but on the contrary a marble-like coldness 
appeared in them, which effectually re- 
strained any piece of mischief the boy had 
perhaps been meditating. Her tall, queenly 
figure moved quietly on with imposing 
dignity, the long, trailing dress rustled 
slightly on the gravel walk and made the 
young man look up from his book at her 
approach. An involuntary expression of 
joyful surprise flitted over his features, he 
gazed steadily at the pair a few moments, 
and then hastily rose from his seat. 

When the beautiful girl passed him, he 
made a low, respectful bow, though rever- 
ence did not seem to restrain him from 
watching her very closely. Her features 
did not betray the slightest trace of emo- 
tion; she looked at the young man with 
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the same‘almost weary indifference that 
was visible in her eyes as she fixed them 
on the trees and flowers around. It was 
doubtful whether she bestowed sufficient 
attention upon her surroundings to dis- 
cover the presence of a human bein 
among the world of plants, so steadily did 
her large black eyes rest upon him. Even 
the slight bend of the head that acknowl- 
edged his respectful greeting seemed so 
mechanical that it afforded the young man 
no certainty of any actual recognition. 

He looked thoughtfully after her retreat- 
ing figure, and then fixed his eyes upon 
the sky, now brilliant with the hues of sun- 
set. There was neither melancholy dis- 
appointment, nor anger at the conduct of 
the haughty young lady in the gaze, but 
earnest, profound meditation, whose cause 
could scarcely be found in the meeting 
that had just taken place. He was so 
completely absorbed in his reverie that 
he did not notice Fritz, who suddenly left 
his companion and darted back to him 
with the speed of an arrow. The boy’s 
merry eyes sparkled mischievously as he . 
perceived the young man’s preoccupation, 
and he cried laughingly: “ Are Sodom 
and Gomorrah burning, Werner, that you 
stand here like a pillar of salt ?” 

Werner started at the unexpected voice, 
but did not turn his eyes towards the 
speaker, and still gazed intently at the 
sky. It seemed as if he wished to finish 
his train of thought, for his features at last 
gradually lost their preoccupied expres- 
sion, and he looked at the boy beside 
him. 

“ Have you come back to your senses ?” 
cried the latter. “I hope to find a suffi- 
cient degree of attention, when I now de- 
clare war against you, war to the knife.” 

“What do you mean, Fritz?” asked 
Werner gravely. 

“What do I mean? I hope, young man, 
I need not define a declaration of war. In 
default of a gauntlet — you see, in spite of 
mamma’s horrible warnings, my hands are 
bare — I’ll throw this iris at your feet.” 

“And for what reason?” asked Wer- 
ner, with the same almost singular ear- 
nestness. 

“ For what reason? Am I toallow myself 
to be scolded on your account, am I to see 
how Sidonie —— ” Fritz suddenly paused, 
whether startled at the thought of what he 
was about to say, or anxious to tease Wer- 
ner, who had hastily turned towards him, 
could not be decided. It even seemed as if 
he were going to vanish as quickly as he 
had come; but Werner caught his hand 
and thus detained him. 
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“ What do you mean, Fritz?” he asked 
Thety. 

“ Aha, so my words at last inspire the 

oung gentleman with some little interest ! 
Tf you wouldn’t take so much trouble to 
deceive me — you may succeed with some 
people, but it’s perfectly ridiculous to keep 
up the farce to me.” 

Werner’s attention was no longer en- 
grossed by the speaker. “Go, Fritz,” he 
suddenly exclaimed, “or your companion 
will join the company without her cavalier.” 

Fritz, who probably perceived the truth 
of this remark, ran away at full speed, and 
Werner sat down on the bench to continue 
his reading. Butthe interruption seemed 
to’ have been too great, for he soon raised 
his eyes from the book, glanced towards 
the merry party on the lawn, and bending 
aside the boughs that intercepted his 
view, became absorbed in the beautiful 
picture before him. 

Sidonie was just emerging from the 
shrubbery with her companion. The cir- 
cle instantly broke up, and the gentlemen 
hastened forward to greet the fair girl. 
She spoke graciously and gaily to them 
all, and then joined the game, but it must 
soon have become wearisome to toss the 
large balls, for Werner saw her leave the 
circle, and, accompanied by one of the 

oung men, seek a spot shaded by the 

ouse, to play battledore. The slight, 
exquisite figure, with its graceful move- 
ments, exactly suited the game, and the 
young watcher was not to blame if he fixed 
his attention on this group alone. 

But the feelings aroused by the spec- 
tacle were by no means pleasant, for a 
shadow rested on his face, and the deep 
lines on his brow gave his features an 
almost threatening expression. “How 
delighted the prudent aunt will be!” he 
murmured in an undertone: “there is 
nothing more pleasing to a zealous teacher 
than an apt pupil, who understands every 
signal and acts accordingly. His High- 
ness is an excellent match, and the family 
still lacks the lustre of a princess. With 
the exception of that one imported title 
there is, strangely enough, not a single 
prince among all the near relatives. Per- 
haps the marriage would have been still 
more ardently desired for a child of her 
own, but I scarcely think so. The niece is 
like her, and stands nearer to her heart 
than all her own children put together — 
and I —have I not——” 

The young man paused, and passed his 
hand over his brow, then rose and walked 
slowly up the path that led to the spot 
where the guests were assembled. “It is 
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surely tea-time,” he murmured, “and in 
spite of everything I know that I rob her 
of her ease. His Highness shall soon feel 
the disturbing influence of my presence, 
little as he will suspect the cause.” 

The active exercise had heightened the 
color in the cheeks of all the party, even 
Sidonie’s face, which was usually a shade 
too pale, glowed with a rosy hue. Her 
partner looked with delight at the increased 
beauty of his companion, and, absorbed in 
gazing at her, carelessly let the little shut- 
tlecock fall. 

“ How awkward, prince !” cried Sidonie 
laughing. She was so much interested in 
the game that she vied with the unskilful 
prince in oy for it, reached the spot 
where it lay first, hastily raised it, remained 
standing there, and allowed her partner to 
take her former place, thus changing her 
position. 

“Who is that gentleman coming slowly 
through the park?” asked the prince, 
instead of striking the shuttlecock. “ Does 
he belong to the party, and why didn’t he 
come before ?” 

Sidonie did not take the trouble to turn 
towards the new-comer, but answered 
carelessly : “Oh, he is one of uncle’s func- 
tionaries! See, there comes the governess 
with her pupil — we have very patriarchal 
customs here, odd figures appear from all 
quarters at meal-times.” 

“One can scarcely call that young 
man’s figure odd,” said the prince; “on 
the contrary, I should say ——” 

“ Don’t be so careless, prince, toss your 
shuttlecock, we shall be called in to tea 
directly.” 

His Highness eagerly obeyed his fair 
companion’s request, and the little shuttle- 
cock again darted to and fro through the 
air. But now the awkwardness was evi- 
dently on Sidione’s side, for she often 
interrupted the game by failing in her 
stroke. She was probably tired, since, 
although entirely her own fault, she never 
attempted to bring back the deserter, 
but always left the trouble to her cavalier, 
so it was perhaps a relief to her when a 
servant interrupted the game by summon- 
ing them to tea, which to-night was served 
in the open air. 

The circle that gathered around the 
table, —— few guests were present, 
was a tolerably large one. The lady of 
the house, who had hitherto been seated 
on the veranda, which was shaded by the 
balcony that projected from the upper 
story, now came forward. She was prob- 
ably already on the shady side of forty, 
but still a beautiful and stately woman, 
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whose thick, dark hair was yet free from 
any tinge of grey. The loveliness of her 
regular features was enhanced by a com- 
plexion unusually fine for one of her years, 
and their dignified expression harmonized 
admirably with the almost cold composure 
of her manners. 

Her husband, Count Rodenwald, who 
now slowly left the castle and welcomed 
the gentlemen, seemed a complete con- 
trast to his wife. Fair-haired and ruddy, 
he too showed few traces of approaching 
age, but his by no means regular features 
expressed so much unmistakable good- 
nature, and perhaps an equal amount of 
weakness, that they formed a striking con- 
— to the proud, dignified bearing of his 
wife. 

His tall and formerly slender figure had 

ined rather too much flesh with advanc- 
ing years, and his loose, comfortable cloth- 
ing made him appear still stouter. 

It was almost to be regretted that the 
children of this couple resembled the 
father more than the mother. Almost all 
were fair, with fresh, but by no means 
marked faces, although youth now lent 
them a shade of beauty, and the full, but 
slight figures were graceful and pleasing. 
The third daughter alone — designated by 
her brother as the schoolgirl Edith — had 
inherited her mother’s regular features and 
dark hair. Although not yet grown up — 
or at least not out in society—her tall 
figure possessed a certain haughty ease, 
which gave promise of developing into 
her mother’s quiet dignity. 

The oldest son—the only one of the 
children who had already left home and 
was now stationed in the neighboring city 
of Bonn— bore a striking resemblance to 
his father in form and features, though 
his expression revealed traces of his moth- 
er’s quiet firmness. He seemed to be her 
special favorite, for he had taken very 
little share in the game, but remained 
seated by his mother, and she now called 
him to her side again. The count, on the 
contrary, sat down near his younger chil- 
dren, and jested and laughed with them, 
without troubling himself about the enter- 
tainment of his guests, probably in the 
very correct supposition that they would 
not be neglected. 

Now, however, he remembered his 
duties as host, for, as this was the first 
time Prince Eduard Wolfenhagen had 
been in his house for months, he recol- 
lected that he had not yet made the 
acquaintance of all the members of the 
family. He therefore turned to his chil- 
dren in his usual off-hand fashion, and 





asked in a tone so loud that every one 
could hear: “Has any one introduced 
Werner to Prince Wolfenhagen.” 

His wife cast a hasty glance at him, 
which seemed to confuse him, and then 
instantly replied, “I believe this duty has 
been neglected; besides it is your office, 
my dear Edwin,” she added, with a faint 
smile. 

“Well then, my dear prince, I will sol- 
emnly present you to Herr Werner, my — 
our” —he hesitated, and looked beseech- 
ingly at his wife. 

“ One of the members of our household,” 
said the lady, as quietly as if it were a 
matter of course that she should finish her 
husband’s sentences. 

“And I, my dear prince,” interposed 
Count Ottomar, “will present to you in 
this same Herr Werner my most intimate 
friend.” 

The prince bowed courteously to the 
young man who was introduced in this 
peculiar manner, and addressed a few 
polite words to him, and as Werner, to his 
surprise, responded to his questions as if 
his Highness had expected and desired 
an answer, it naturally followed that he 
was drawn into the conversation. This, 
however, could not be a very unusual 
occurrence, for the countess’s face was un- 
clouded, while her husband seemed more 
fond of talking and jesting with ¢4zs mem 
ber of the household than any other. 

Only one person in the circle did not 
seem pleased with this turn of affairs, the 
beautiful Sidonie’s delicate lips were more 
firmly compressed, and the corners of her 
mouth drooped still more than usual. She 
said very little, and the glances she cast 
at her aunt induced the latter to rise from 


the table sooner than was perhaps agreea- 


ble to the company. The old count openly 
expressed his dissatisfaction, and in a 
manner that probably did not harmonize 
with his wife’s wishes. 

“ What is the matter to-day, children?” 
he said discontentedly, as he rose from 
his seat. “We don’t meet here to drink 
a few cups of weak tea, but to talk to 
each other. I suppose Olga and Lia have 
been practising some new duet, which will 
show them off to the best advantage.” 

The two young ladies had been too well 
schooled by their mamma not to cover 
their father’s want of tact by their own 
presence of mind. Olga instantly sprang 
towards him, and putting her arm coaxing- 
ly round his neck said laughing, — 

“ You naughty papa, to tell tales out of 
school, now for a punishment we won’t 
sing at all.” 
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lighter hearts,” cried Lia, also laughing, 
“as this time the point in question was not 
so much ovr artistic performance, as Herr 
von Sonnenstein’s.” 

_ “My artistic performance?” asked a 
thin young man, passing his hand through 


pleasure we can renounce with 


his somewhat scanty brown hair. “ For 
Heaven’s sake, countess, pray tell me in 
what special branch of art I am expected 
to show my skill?” 

“Don’t disclaim, Herr von Sonnen- 
stein,” said Lia, with another merry laugh, 
“it is said that you have a remarkable tal- 
ent for music.” 

“I’ve never heard of anything but a 
remarkable talent for folly,” whispered a 
young lieutenant of dragoons in the. ear 
of his companion. 

“ Whoever the traitor. may have been,” 
interposed Fritz, “ Sonnenstein solemnly 
protests against the slander.” 

“ Yes, indeed I do, Fritz,” replied the 
latter ; “to be sure I took music lessons 
when I wasa boy, but never advanced be- 
yond learning the notes, since my teacher 
gave me up in despair.” 

“ Then, since we must renounce the de- 
lights of music,” said one of the young 
ladies, “ suppose we take advantage of the 
fine weather and go to walk in the park.” 
The proposal met with universal approval 
from the rest of the party, and the whole 
company soon broke up into various 

oups, which gradually disappeared in the 
eafy avenues. The count remained sit- 
ting on a bench talking to Werner, and the 
countess returned to her sheltered ve- 
randa, where her oldest son again followed 
her. 

“You seem sad, Ottomar,” said the lady 
tenderly ; “ something is troubling you, will 
you not confide it to me?” 

The young man smiled, and raising his 
mother’s hand to his lips, replied in a jest- 
ing tone: “ But suppose I had done some- 
thing to displease you, mamma! Would 
it still be my duty to confess it ?” 

A sudden change of expression flitted 
over the lady’s calm features: “Oh! I 
understand! You have been to Rhei- 
nau.” 

Ottomar looked down, and evading the 
question, answered earnestly, “And 
would that really displease you, mamma? 
Have I not been a frequent visitor at that 
house from my earliest childhood ? ” 

The countess’s voice was grave, and even 
stern, as she replied: “This childish inti- 
macy was a matter of course ; they are our 
neighbors, and moreover people of cultiva- 
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tion and refinement, their house is a pleas- 
ant one, so what reason could there be for 
not associating with them?” 

Ottomar’s blue eyes rested steadily on 
his mother’s. “ Yes, mamma,” he replied, 
ae reason, what pretext could there 

“To break off the acquaintance, cer- 
tainly none; but a mere acquaintance- 
ship does not justify placing ourselves on 
an only or forming an alliance with 
them. The granddaughter of the mer- 
chant, who bought his patent of nobility, 
and whose great-grandfather, I am _ told, 
was a respectable shoemaker, is no fitting 
bride for my son Ottomar, who can 
choose his future wife from the princely 
houses of Germany.” 

Ottomar looked at his mother with an 
earnest, inquiring glance. “ Would the 
son of this house be equaily unsuitable for 
a daughter of our family, mamma, or would 
not the same reasoning apply?” 

A slight shade of embarrassment ap- 
peared on the countess’s face. “That 
question has never been introduced, Otto- 
mar; and besides—the oldest son, the 
heir of our name — Ottomar!” she sud- 
denly exclaimed in an almost passionate 
tone, “I could not bear to have you, my 
pride, the idol of my heart, make an un- 
equal marriage.” 

“There is very little prospect of my 
doing so, mamma,” replied the son quietly. 
The beautiful Rosa does not seem to have 
the slightest desire to become Countess 
Rodenwald.” 

The countess slightly shrugged her 
shoulders, but made no reply, and perhaps 
both felt it a relief when the count now 
appeared and interrupted the conversation, 
Soon after the rest of the party returned, 
and the gentlemen took their leave; but 
just as the prince was going up the steps 
of the veranda to say farewell to the count- 
ess, his foot slipped and he sprained his 
ankle. 

He laughed at the accident and tried to 
limp away, but the lady of the house de- 
clared that she could not possibly con- 
sent to his departure, as even a trifling 
injury may easily become serious. , The 
prince made no very serious objections to 
spending the evening with the family and 
accepting a bed for the night, so he re- 
mained, while Herr von Sonnenstein 
ordered his carriage to drive home, and 
the other guests, accompanied by Ottomar, 
took the nearest way through the park. to. 


the Rhine, intending to return to Bonn in 
a boat. 
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DEATH, 


INTERPRETED FROM RELIEFS AND INSCRIP- 
TIONS ON ATHENIAN TOMBS, - 


At Athens the gravestones of the 
ancient inhabitants are not only among the 
most interesting, but among the most ex- 
tensive remains. Near Pirzus, through 
all the Ceramicus, and in many other 
parts of the city, excavations have con- 
stantly brought to light a vast quantity of 
inscribed and sculptured slabs and col- 
umns, which have mostly, unlike antiqui- 
ties of many other classes, remained at 
Athens, and now fill one wing of the new 
museum and the whole space in front. 
But there is a group of gravestones of 
even greater interest which are left stand- 
ing, just where they were disinterred, by 
the old road which led through the gate 
Dipylon, from Athens to Eleusis, the 
road annually trodden by the procession 
at the Eleusinia. These tombs, in size 
and beauty superior to the rest, are pre- 
served for us, as is supposed, by a fortu- 
nate chance.* Sulla, when he attacked 
Athens and remorselessly massacred the 
miserable inhabitants, made his approach 
close to the gate Dipylon. There he 
erected the long aggeres by which his 
engines were brought close to the wall, 
and there his soldiers threw down sev- 
eral hundred yards of the city ramparts, 
which were formed of sun-baked bricks. 
Hence a vast mass of ruin which com- 
pletely overwhelmed and buried the lines 
of tombs immediately without the gate, 
and preserved them almost uninjured 
until one day when they were once more 
brought to the light by a French archezolog- 
ical expedition in the year 1863. The sud- 
denness with which these monuments were 
overwhelmed is indicated by the fact that 
some of them were and remain unfinished ; 
the completeness of their disappearance 
is proved by the silence of Pausanias the 
traveller, who, passing through all quar- 
ters of Athens in the time of the Anto- 
nines, would appear to have seen no trace 
of them. All of the monuments in this 
group are of course indubitably Athenian, 
and furnish the best materials for the 
present paper. Of the stones in the 
museum it is sometimes impossible to 
trace the find-spot; some are Beeotian, 
some from Peloponnesus, some from the 
_ islands. But this uncertainty need not 
debar us from freely referring to almost 
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any as instances, for there is no great or 
essential difference between Athenian and 
other gravestones. It will be quite fair 
to treat, for the present purpose, all mon- 
uments preserved at Athens as Athenian, 
unless they be known to have come from 
a distance. Of the longer inscriptions a 
large proportion are from the tombs of 
foreign residents at Athens. 

To the readers who are likely to peruse 
these pages, there are but two paints in 
gravestones likely to prove very interest- 
ing — firstly, the reliefs which they bear ; * 
secondly, the inscriptions engraven on 
them. 

The earliest of Athenian sepulchral 
monuments, if we leave out of account 
buildings like the Cyclopean tombs of 
Mycenz, or mounds like those recently 
opened with such splendid results at 
Spata, in Attica, is the often-cited s7é/é of 
Aristion. It represents the deceased on 
a scale somewhat larger than life, as 
standing clad in full armor, spear in hand. 
The ground of the relief is red; traces of 
color may be seen, or rather might at the 
time of discovery be seen, on many parts 
of the body, and holes may be observed 
made by the pegs which fastened armor 
of bronze on to the body. The design or 
idea of this slab differs not much from 
that of a portrait statue. Clearly in early 
Greek times, for this statue is given to 
the very beginning of the fifth century B.c., 
the survivors wished to see in the monu- 
ment the dead, as it were, still living 
among them, still to be seen in his daily 
dress, and about his daily business. 

But it is from the fourth and succeed- 
ing centuries before the Christian era, 
that we inherit the great mass of the 
sculptured tombstones which crowd the 
museums. Noone can spend a few hours 
among these without perceiving that the 
representations fall naturally into four or 
five classes. 

The first class and the most extensive 
consists of formal groups wanting in dis- 
tinctive character, which display the dead 
either alone or in company with others. 
The companions, where there are such, 
are sometimes other members of the fam- 
ily, sometimes slaves or attendants, who, 
in accordance with the well-known canon 
of Greek art, which gives larger stature 
to the person of more importance, are al- 
ways represented as of diminutive size. 


* On the subject of these reliefs there is no complete 
work, but several mon phs, the best of which are 
those of Friedlander and Pervanoglu. Where my own 





* See F. Lenormant’s Voie Eleusinienne, vol. i. 


notes fail I have quoted the descriptions of the latter 
writer, 
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Sometimes the companion is not a person 
at all, but a favorite animal, a pet dog 
or bird. Such subjects are common in 
Macedonian times. The grouping is usu- 
ally simple and graceful, the attitudes nat- 
ural and unforced, the movements, if 
movement there be, measured. But the 
execution is not of the best, save in a few 
remarkable cases, and there is a want of 
invention, nay, there is even vulgarity, in 
the designs. Like our modern photog- 
raphers, the inferior Greek artists who 
condescended to this kind of work hada 
few cardinal notions as to possibilities of 
arrangement, and could not easily be in- 
. duced to depart from them. I will give 
the details of a few reliefs of this class. 
(1.) A seated lady, who with her left hand 
holds the end of the veil which covers her 
face; before her stands a man facing her. 
(2.) A pair of sisters, Demetria and Pam- 
phile. Pampbhile is seated, and turns her 
head towards the spectator; with her 
right hand she grasps the end of her veil. 
Demetria stands over against her, her 
right hand folded across her breast, and 
grasps her veil with her left hand. (3.) A 
man clad in long imation stands, in his 
hand a scroll. In front of him stands 
a small male figure, naked, holding a 
vessel, perhaps an oil-flask. The scroll 
which the master holds and the flask of 
the slave seem here to have as little mean- 
ing as the books and the flower-baskets 
of photographic rooms. (4.) A mother 
clad in flowing Ionian drapery is seated to 
the left. Her left hand rests on the 
seat; with her right she lifts something 
from a little toilette-box which a servant 
holds out. Round her knees clings a lit- 
tle girl. (5.) A lad stands clasping to his 
breast a bird which a snake at his feet 
threatens and springs upward to reach. 
In other reliefs we find a dog in the place 
of a snake; sometimes a dog is stand- 
ing elsewhere in the picture. Tame 
birds would seem to have been the usual 
playmates of Athenian children, and tame 
dogs the constant companions of young 
men, while in penne houses a favorite 
which would be rarely appreciated in En- 
gland, a snake, was nurtured. 

As this is the commonest class of reliefs, 
so evidently it is the least original and 
interesting. Here most is left to the 
sorry invention and feeble sympathy of 
the sculptor, who knew nought of the 
deceased, and allows us to know no more 
than could be ascertained from the sources 
of information which among the cid 
Greeks corresponded to the first column 
of the Zimes or the pages of Burke with 
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us. But it is by no means rare to find on 
sepulchral slabs a more exact reference 
to the past life or the habits of the dead. 
Sometimes we are told more than the 
bare fact that the departed was father, 
mother, wife, or sister — was young, old, 
or in the prime of life. I select the fol- 
lowing. (1.) A youth, naked, or wearing 
the light ch/amys only, stands holding in 
his hand the strigil and oil-flask, those 
invariable accompaniments of gymnastic 
exercises among the Greeks. No doubt 
the survivors, who chose the design, 
wished to indicate that their friend was 
prominent in manly sports and labors. 
In this, the field of his best energies, they 
wished him still to seem to live. (2.) A 
young man, clad in a chlamys, charges 
with spear advanced a wild boar, which 
is coming out of its lair; athis sideisa 
dog, which leaps forward at the quarry. 
Above, on a rock, stands a deer. Wesee 
at a glance that this is the tomb of one 
who loved the chase. (3.) Ona rock sits 
a man im an attitude of grief; beneath is 
the sea, and on it a boat with or without 
sailors. It is a generally received opinion 
that monuments of this character were set 
up over those who had been wrecked at 
sea. (4.) A young rider, clad in the light 
chlamys of the Athenian cavalry, charges, 
at once trampling beneath his horse’s 
hoofs and transfixing with his spear a 
fallen foe, who tries in vain with his shield 
to ward off the attack of his triumphant 
enemy. From the accompanying inscrip- 
tion we know that this monument was 
erected in honor of Dexilaus, one of the 
five horsemen at Corinth — that is to say, 
as is supposéd, one of the five horsemen 
who fell in the battle under the walls of 
Corinth, in which the Athenians were en- 
gaged in the year B.C. 394. The relief 
thus dates almost from the best time of 
Attic art, and it is worthy of its time. It 
does not, of course, represent the moment 
of the death of the young warrior; we see 
him strong and triumphant, such as his 
friends would fain have seen him always ; 
to show him fallen would have suited an 
enemy rather than a friend. (5.) Another 
relief, although set up in honor of a man of 
Ascalon, is clearly of Athenian handiwork 
and design. A sleeping man rests ona 
couch. Close to his head rises on its hind- 
paws a lion, who is clearly ready to slay or 
carry him off. On the other side of the 
couch is a warrior who attacks and repels 
the beast. In the background appears the 
prow of a ship. From a Greek metrical 
inscription which accompanies this relief,” 
it would appear that the Phoenician stran- 
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ger here buried had incurred great peril 
at some previous period of his life from 
the attack of a lion, who seems to have 
surprised him resting on the shore, but 
who was driven off by the timely arrival 
of friends just landed from their ship. (6.) 
A man and his wife, both muffled in ample 

arments, advance towards the spectator. 

etween them advances a priestess of Isis, 
clad in the dress of her calling, holding in 
her right hand the szstvum, in her left the 
vessel of sacred water. It is possible, the 
inscriptions which accompany this repre- 
sentation being illegible, that the monu- 
ment was erected to a father and mother, 
and to their daughter devoted to Isis. Or 
it is possible that we have here expressed 
in a symbolical form the devotion of a 
man and woman to that mysterious wor- 
ship which spread in Ptolemaic times 
from the bank of the Nile over all lands, 
and their firm trust that in the next world 
Isis would recognize and protect her wor- 
shippers. 

Such are a few specimens of the reliefs 
which give us more precise information 
with regard to the lives and habits of the 
dead. In the same way, those who had 
devoted themselves to a profession appear 
on their tombs with the badges of that 
profession; physicians, for instance, with 
the cupping-glass and other instruments 
of their daily use. So the priestesses of 
Apollo and Aphrodite appear with the 
symbols of their guardian deities. And 
in this matter it is clear that the Athenians 
merely followed one of the most natural 
of all instincts leading to a custom com- 
mon among all nations. Thus in the 
Odyssey, the ghost of the dtowned oars- 
man, Elpenor, begs Ulysses, when he 
reaches the island of Aza: — 


Raise thou a tomb upon the shore beside the 
hoary sea, 
Memorial of my blighted life for future times 
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to be; 

Make thou my tomb beside the sea, and on it 
fix the oar, 

Which once among my comrades dear, while 
yet I lived, I bore. 


And thus, even in our own day, what de- 
vice is commoner on a soldier’s grave than 
sword and cannon, or on a painter’s than 
palette and brush ? 

But although the sculptors of tombs 
usually designed references to the past 
life of those they commemorated, such 
was not always the case. After all, past 
was past, and it were idle to deny that the 
moment of death brought a vast change 
over everything. The next class of re- 
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liefs have reference to the fact and the 
moment of death. Among the Romans 
that fact was symbolized in art frequently 
by sleep; and among all Christian nations 
it has become usual to speak of death in 
metaphorical language borrowed from the 


rest of night. But it was not usually 
merely as a deeper sleep that death pre- 
sented itself to the imagination of Athe- 
nian sculptors. They considered death 
rather as a departure, a going far away 
from and losing sight of one’s family and 
friends. Scenes of leave-taking are among 
the most frequent of all sepulchral reliefs. 
Iam not, however, sure that this leave- 
taking is quite ‘we | adopted as the 
image of death. Indeed, all images of 
death were somewhat distasteful to the 
joyous sensuousness of Athenian taste. 
But when an artist had to represent the 
dead and the surviving friends of the dead 
in a group, this posture of farewell, which 
must have been one of the most usual and 
natural to think of, seems to have fre- 
quently suggested itself, and, in virtue of 
its inherent appropriateness to the occa- 
sion, to have become more and more com- 
mon. This leave-taking presents itself in 
the least intrusive and gentlest form in 
those representations where a lady appears 
dressing herself with the assistance of her 
maids for an out-door journey, throwing 
over her head the ample veil, and perhaps 
handing to an attendant nurse the babe 
whom she cannot take out into the open 
air with her. Sometimes the preparations 
are more advanced ; the lady sits or stands 
veiled and prepared for a journey, and 
gives her hand to husband or father who 
stands opposite. Sometimes two men 
grasp hands as if about to travel in differ- 
ent directions. Occasionally a horse ap- 
pears in the background, or the head of a 
horse is seen through a window, which is 
destined to carry away the master of the 
house. In this very introduction of the 
horse we see how much the notion of 
travel preponderates in those scenes over 
that of death. For the horse was in no 
way connected by the Greeks with death. 
The rider on the pale horse had yet to be 
introduced to the popular imagination by 
the writer of the Apocalypse, who must 
have borrowed from a non-Hellenic source. 
Dwelling closely hemmed in by the sea, 
they never thought of the dead as travel- 
ling to other worlds by land, but usually 
as going over the waves mysterious and 
vast to some distant island, or perhap 

as penetrating into deep abysses of the 
land. But for journeys from town to town 








in Hellas, the horse was the appropriate 
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conveyer, from which fact he becomes the 
symbol of all moving and journeying. 

The old opinion of archzologists with 
regard to these scenes of farewell, an 
opinion grounded on insufficient induction, 
was that in them the dead were repre- 
sented as seated, the survivors as standing 
and taking leave of them. It is now ac- 
knowledged that this is not the case. It 
is true that most commonly in the groups 
one is seated, while of the standing figures 
one grasps his or her hand. Buta careful 
study of the accompanying inscriptions 
proves that it is sometimes the dead per- 
son who stands while the survivor sits; 
and again, in other cases both the dead 
and the living stand, while sometimes, 
again, of the several dead persons com- 
memorated some stand and some are 
seated. The fact is that any pedantic rule 
of uniformity is put out of the question by 
the circumstances under which sepulchral 
reliefs were designed and executed. It 
was essential to the composition of a 
group, thought the artists, that some of 
the figures should stand and others sit; 
but the question which should do each was 
settled, not by a desire to convey a care- 
ful meaning to the eyes of beholders, but 
by the study of a little graceful variety, 
within somewhat narrow limits, and the 
influence of every-day custom which made 
it far more natural and usual that a woman 
should be seated when taking leave of a 
man, than a man when taking leave of a 
woman. Sometimes a little life breaks in 
on the cold formality of the group. Chil- 
dren cling about their mother’s knee, or 
daughters stand. by in an attitude beto- 
kening their grief; but those circumstances 
which might move emotion in the specta- 
tor are quite banished or kept sedulously 
in the Teshigoensds Here, as ever, the 
Greek abode by that motto, “ Nothing in 
extremes,” which expresses the ultimate 
law of all his art. 

Another set of representations intro- 
duce us to a scene of banqueting.* (1.) A 
man reclines on a couch in the posture 
adoped by the Greeks at their meals; be- 
fore him a three-legged table. Near his 
head sits a woman ona chair, holding in 
her hand the end of her veil. (2.) Similar 
two figures appear to those in the last re- 
lief, but in addition there is in the fore- 
ground a slave pouring wine from a larger 
into a smaller vessel. (3.) A man reclin- 
ing at table holds a cup in his right hand ; 


* M. Albert Dumont has published a volume on this 
class of monuments ; the work has been crowned by the 
French Institute, but I have been unable to finda copy 
in English libraries. 
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near him sits his wife, behind whom is a 
slave pouring wine from anamphora. Be- 
hind the couch stands a draped bearded 
figure; beneath it is a dog gnawing at 
some fragment of food. In the place of 
this dog we elsewhere find a snake. (4.) 
Two men recline side by side on a couch; 
in front of one is a three-legged table laden 
with food. At the two extremities of the 
couch sit two women. In the foreground 
is a galley, of which the oars, but not the 
rowers, are visible, in which is seated a 
weird figure with matted locks, clad in a 
short rough cloak, who stretches his hand 
towards one of the —s banqueters. 
This latter figure has usually been taken 
for the ferryman of the dead, Charon, 
come to claim the feasters as his passen- 
gers into the next world. In scenes of 
this character, also, it is not unusual to 
find in the background a horse, or at least 
the head of one; here, too, the coming 
journey throws its shadow over the group. 

With the sculptures of this class are free 
quently associated a set of representations, 
which would seem to have something 
more than a casual connection with them, 
though the exact nature of such connec- 
tion is very obscure. I refer to the ex 
voto tablets commonly set up in Greek 
temples by those who had escaped from 
disease, peril, or death, in honor of the 
deity to whom they attributed their deliv- 
erance, and for a lasting memorial of 
their gratitude. Such tablets have been 
found in special abundance in the sement, 
sacred to Hades or Sarapis, as god of the 
nether world, and of Asklepius and Hy- 
gieia. When Sarapis is the deity thus 
honored, he appears on the tablet as re- 
clining on a couch, on his head the modius, 
which is the symbol of his dominion in 
realms below, and sometimes as accompa- 
nied by his bride Isis or Persephone. A 
train of worshippers approaches from the 
side of the tablet, bringing in animals for 
sacrifice. Of the ex voto tablets dedi- 
cated to the deities of healing, perhaps 
the clearest specimen appears copied on 
certain coins of the city of Perinthus, in 
Thrace. On these we see Asklepius re- 
clining on acouch. Beside him sits his 
daughter Hygieia, and in front is a three- 
legged table laden with food, at the feet of 
which is a serpent. From the side enters 
a train of votaries dragging in a sacrificial 
pig. Above, a cluster of arms hangs ona 
peg, and through a window appears the 
head of a horse who stands without. It 
is not easy to understand the symbolism 
of all parts of these pictures; but the 
general meaning cannot be doubtful. We 
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see in them representations of the grati- 
tude of those whose health was restored 
in the temples of the deity Asklepius, the 
hospitals of antiquity; the train of wor- 
shippers represents their family, and the 
Pig of the reliefs had doubtless his origi- 
nal in an animal actually sacrificed to the 

od. Why the horse and the arms appear 
in the background we need not try to as- 
certain. 

It will be easily understood how diffi- 
cult it sometimes Sesnmes in the absence 
of inscriptions, to tell whether a relief is 
to be classed among the ex vo/o tablets of 
deities or among sepulchral scenes. In 
many cases we seem to be near the border 
line between the two classes of monu- 
ments, as in the following. Two men re- 
cline on a couch, each of them holding a 
drinking-horn. By them sits a woman, 
while a slave in the foreground is engaged 
in pouring wine into a vessel. In front 
appears a three-legged table, beneath 
which is a snake; in the corner is seen a 
horse’s head. Here horse’s’ head and 
snake remind us of the ex vofo tablets; 
although there can be little doubt that the 
subject isfroma tomb. Both horse’s head 
and snake reappear in the following, which 
seems to belong to the ex voto class of 
monuments, Two men reciine on a couch, 
one holds adrinking-horn. On either side 
a woman is seated. Three figures ap- 
proach in the attitude of worshippers. 

Now the greatest perplexity has arisen 
from the confusion of two classes of re- 
liefs, which may indeed have something 
in common, but are widely different in 
meaning. To. separate finally the classes, 
and to trace out their ultimate connection 
with each other, is a work still to be done, 
and one which will require patience and 
judgment. Meantime we may perhaps be 
permitted to express doubt whether there 
is a single relief proved by inscription or 
other circumstance to be froma tomb in 
which worshippers appear in the act of 
sacrifice or adoration. Wherever these 
are seen it seems reasonable, in the ab- 
sence of evidence to the contrary, to 
assume that the monument is erected in 
honor of a deity, not in memory of a man. 
But all the scenes where simple feasting 
is going on, where servants are decanting 
wine, and wives seated, according to the 
Greek custom,.near the couch on which 
their ong | husbands recline, may be 

resumed to be sepulchral until proved to 
e otherwise. 

There are three theories, all well sup- 

ported by the voice of learned men, as to 





the meaning of those scenes of feasting on 
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tombs. According to the first view, what 
is represented is the dead supping in 
Hades. This theory was mainly based 
upon the confusion above pointed out. 
The person reclining on the couch was 
thought to be frequently receiving worship 
and sacrifice. Sometimes on his head he 
was supposed to bear the modius, the em- 
blem worn by Sarapis in his character of 
deity of the lower world. Therefore it was 
assumed that the dead man was deified and 
represented as receiving high honor from 
the living. If, however, we allow as se- 
pulchral only the scenes whence worship- 
pers are excluded, then there remains 
nothing godlike or manes-like in the ban- 
queting figure; we lose all reason for sup- 
posing the scene of the banquet to be 
Hades. Moreover, where the husband 
reclines there sits the wife; if this be in 
Hades, how is it that the wife was usuall 
surviving, in fact often erected the tom 
to the husband’s memory? And indeed 
nothing could be more dissonant with 
Greek ideas than to ascribe a glorified 
existence after death to mortals indiscrim- 
inately; at the best Hades was shadowy 
and cold, and a banquet there would be but 
a faint and feeble echo of earthly ban- 
quets, quite untouched by any high exalta- 
tion or any worship from the happier 
living. 

The second theory is that we have in 
these scenes, in emblematic form, pic- 
tures of those feasts at the tomb which 
the Greeks in ancient, as in modern days, 
spread from time to time, lest the departed 
should suffer hunger in the next world. 
That the dead have the same needs as the 
living, is a notion widely spread among 
barbarians and semi-civilized peoples. 
For this reason the savage buries with the 
dead chief his horse, perhaps his wife: for 
this reason many of the nations of antiq- 
uity stored bread and wine in the tombs 
with the corpse. The early Greeks not 
only buried weapons with the dead, but 
even whetstones to keep the edges of 
those weapons bright; and commonly 
placed in the mouth of each corpse a piece 
of money to defray the expenses of his 
journey to the next world. Thus, too, on 
certain days the survivors held a feast at 
the tomb of a departed friend, leaving 
place for the dead and supposing him to 
partake in the spirit. 

It is quite possible that this may be the 
true account of the matter. Nevertheless, 
I am more inclined to accept the third of 
the suggested explanations, namely, that 
what we see before us on these reliefs is 
neither more nor less than a daily scene 
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from the ordinary life of the dead person. 
If the toilet be represented on the tomb, 
why should not the family meal, that most 
charming and most characteristic of all 
daily scenes? How could husband and 
wife be shown us in more close and ami- 
able proximity than when ee | together, 
and feeling the same thrill of pleasure 
from the enjoyment of earthly good? 4 
priori we should have expected eating to 
be a favorite subject with the composers 
of sepulchral groups, and should beware 
of seeking a far-off explanation of our 
scenes when a nearer one will suffice. It 
is true that there are, even in the scenes 
undoubtedly sepulchral, some adjuncts 
which seem scarcely in keeping with the 
ordinary dinner-table — the snake, for in- 
stance, in the foreground and the horse in 
the background ; but of these an explana- 
tion is possible. The snake was commonly 
domesticated among the Greeks, and so 
may appear only as a domestic animal. 
But I prefer the explanation which is 
ready to see init an allusion to the future 
death of the banqueting master of the 
house, the snake being in many countries, 
on account of its habit of living in the 
ground, looked upon as the companion 
and representative of the dead. In the 
same way the horse may only convey a 
delicate allusion to future departure on a 
long journey. Such slight allusions would 
seem to suit Greek taste better than more 
direct references. More direct references, 
however, do sometimes appear, as in the 
relief mentioned above as No. 4, where 
Charon in his bark appears to summon 
the feasters from their wine. 

There are still other ways in which, on the 
sepulchral reliefs which, so to speak, intro- 
duce us into the midst of life, a faint allu- 
sion to death, a slight flavor of mortality, is 
introduced. We often see an urn placed in 
a corner, such an urnas when a body was 
burned received its ashes, or such as was 
set up, as we learn from Demosthenes, 
over those who died unmarried. Like the 
skeleton at an Egyptian feast, this urn 
would seem meant to show that in the gay- 
est moment of life death hovers near, 
waiting to strike. The same moral is con- 
veyed in other cases, by the appearance at 
the side or in the foreground of a snake 
entwined round a tree; the snake being, 
as | have already remarked, the compan- 
ion of the dead, sometimes even the em- 
bodiment of the dead man’s spirit or ghost. 
And in scenes where there is no allusion 
to death so concrete or conventional as 
the above, there is over all an aspect of 
grief and dissatisfaction. 








Children or 
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slaves are weeping without apparent cause, 
or women stand with an arm folded across 
their breast, their head resting on a hand, 
in an attitude consecrated by the Greeks 
to sorrow, not as among us to mere reflec- 
tion. 

All the scenes of which I have spoken 
have this in common, that they represent 
to us the deceased, with or without the 
living. But sometimes, though rarely, the 
Greeks substituted for these groups a 
merely symbolical figure of an animal or 
some fabulous creature. Onatomb at Ath- 
ens, erected in memory of one Leon, stands 
a marble lion, evidently in punning allusion 
to his name. Over the tomb of the cele- 
brated courtesan, Lais, in the suburbs of 
Corinth, was a group representing a lion- 
ess standing over a prostrate ram, a 
symbol the reference of which to the ex- 
traordinary career and splendid success of 
the woman is evidently appropriate. Stone 
snakes often guarded a tomb, in imitation 
of the living snakes sure soon to glide 
about it, on the same principle on which, 
when the Athenians sought a floral deco- 
ration for a s¢é/é, they selected the acan- 
thus, which is notorious for freely growing 
among stones. But it was especially the 
forms of female monsters, sirens, sphinxes, 
and harpies, which were selected for the 
adornment of tombs. All these were 
spoken of in legend as fatal evils, carrying 
off to death young menand maidens. The 
sirens especially slew the young after at- 
tracting them by the sweetness of their 
singing, and so well became the graves of 
those who were lost in the mid-ardor of 
their pursuit of the delights of youth. 

Battles of heroes and Amazons, Diony- 
siac revels, and mythological scenes, oc- 
curring on sarcophagi, belong invariably 
to Roman times, and represent phases of 
thought quite other than those suggested 
by the reliefs inspired by genuine Greek 
feeling. It is extremely seldom that an 
mythological subject is found on Gree 
tombs at all. Indeed I am aware but of 
two instances. Charon is allowed, by the 
general consent of archzologists, to be 
represented in a scene above described. 
And in another very interesting represen- 
tation, which however is not Athenian, 
Hermes appears as the conductor of souls, 
leading gently by the hand a young girl to 
the future world. So small is the part 
played by the gods in sepulchral scenes. 
Not a trace appears of scenes of future 
happiness or misery, no allusion to that 
future judgment of souls which is so prom- 
inently brought before us in Egyptian pic- 
tures. Only, in times when the Egyptian 
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worship of Sarapis and Isis had pene- 
trated to Athens, and served there to im- 
part purer and higher views as to future 
punishment and reward, we do sometimes 
find the priestess of Isis going before the 
departed with all pomp of worship to 
guide them through the perils of the last 
journey, and lead them toa safe resting- 
place. But these scenes only illustrate the 
triumph of the religious notions of the 
Egyptians over the susceptible Greeks, at 
a time when their national city life was 
extinct, and they were driven by the fewer 
attractions of the present life to think more 
about the possibilities of the next. 

It seems to be desirable, in-view of the 
unfounded assertions so frequently set 
forth on the subject of Greek art, to gather 
what light we can on that most interesting 
subject from the facts above summarized. 
In doing so, however, it is above all things 
necessary to bear in mind the conditions 
under which sepulchral monuments were 
designed and executed. And first, it is 

uite clear that where several persons who 
died at intervals are buried in one tomb, 
they cannot all have been adequately rep- 
resented in the relief which would natu- 
rally be the production of a single time. 
A citizen dies, and a relief is erected over 
his body, perhaps representing him as tak- 
ing a farewell of his wife, while his infant 
son stands by. This same son, maybe, 
dies in middle life and is buried with his 
father, and an epigram is inserted on the 
monument stating the fact. It may thus 
happen that a man of thirty or forty may 
appear in the sepulchral relief as an infant. 
Such slight inconsistencies are inseparable 
from the nature of these monuments. But 
it must be confessed that sometimes be- 
tween inscription and sculpture there are 
contradictions which cannot be thus easily 
explained, and which raise serious reflec- 
tions. The fact is that the conviction is 
forced upon us by the comparison of a 
multitude of instances, that very often the 
relief placed on a tomb did not possess 
much reference to its contents. There 
can be no doubt that the more ordinary 
sorts of representations were made in num- 
bers by the sculptors, and, as we should 
phrase it, kept in stock by them for custom- 
ers to choose from. And if the would-be 
buyer found a group of which the general 
outline and arrangement suited him, he 
would scarcely decline to purchase it be- 
cause it was not entirely appropriate, 
because it made his wife look twenty years 
too young, or even turned the boys of his 
family into girls. Like a true Athenian he 
would probably be more disposed to make 
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use of such a discrepancy as an argument 
to induce the seller to lower his price than 
to incur the expense of having a new slab 
executed on purpose forhim. Those who 
are let into this secret will not be sur- 
prised if they occasionally find a subject 
repeated exactly on two tombs without 
variation, nor if a sculptured group is little 
in harmony with the inscribed list of the 
dead. 

Even in those cases in which a relief 
was executed by special order on the death 
of a person, a relief adapted in plan and 
intended in details to represent the de- 
ceased happy amid his family or pursuing 
his favorite avocation, we must not expect 
too much. Even here, the sculptor con- 
fines himself to a generalized or idealized 
representation. Probably he knew nought 
of the dead, almost certainly he took no 
pains to exactly imitate the living. Hence 
the same conventional types, the bearded 
man, the veiled woman, the girl, the infant, 
repeat themselves almost without variety, 
through all the Macedonian period of 
Athenian graves. The men who appear 
on sepulchral reliefs of the same period 
are as much alike one to another, as the 
horsemen of the frieze of the Parthenon, 
or the fighting heroes of the Aigina pedi- 
ments. In Roman times this is far less 
the case; but among the Greeks of the 
fourth and third centuries B.c., the artist 
was careful only of the type, and careless 
of the individual peculiarities; so far at 
least as existing remains enable us to 
judge. 

Nevertheless it is quite an error to sup- 
pose that the Athenians were all cast ‘in 
one mould. They differed one from an- 
other quite as much as an equal number 
of Englishmen taken at random. And of 
this the proof is conclusive. For there 
still exists at Athens a remarkable series 
of portraits of those citizens who in suc- 
ceeding years undertook the office of gym- 
nasiarch. This series stretches over a 
long period, and while it is true that that 
period belongs to the decline, not the 
flourishing greatness of the city, yet there 
is no reason to believe that at the time 
Athenian blood had been very much mixed 
with that of other races, or the type deteri- 
orated. Taking these statues then, as 
portraits of some of the most prominent 
Athenian citizens, and probably some of 
the purest-blooded, what do we find ? One 


head is almost African in type, with thick 
lips and woolly hair; one might be taken 
for that of an English judge; one for that 


of an Italian street-musician. Looking on 
these faces one can scarcely believe that 
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the artists did not grossly exaggerate the 
salient characteristics of the faces of those 
they had to portray. And even if it were 
sO, we may safely affirm that an Athenian 
crowd of the period must have contained 
as many widely divergent types as an En- 
glish or French one. So of the Greek 
princes who reigned during the third and 
second centuries before the Christian era 
over the disjecta membra, the fragments 
of the empire of the great Alexander, we 
possess quite a portrait-gallery in their 
numerous and excellent coins. Here, too, 
we find the widest variety of type, many 
coins presenting to us heads which no one 
- whose knowledge of Greek art was super- 
ficial would suppose to be Greek at all. 
But although individual Greeks differed 
thus widely one from another, and although, 
in the Alexandrine times of Greek art, art- 
ists quite understood the art of me: _ 
traits, yet throughout the forms and feat- 
ures of those sculptured on tombs are 
quite conventionally rendered. And in 
nothing does one see more clearly than 
here the blending of Attic good taste with 
Attic superficiality and dislike of too deep 
or too persistent emotion. For a tomb- 
stone calling up in a general way past life 
and past happiness would be a constant 
source of emotion, gentle and melancholy, 
but not too intense in degree; while the 
sight of the very features of dead father, 
mother, wife, or child would be too start- 
ling and cause far more pain than pleas- 
ure. We moderns are less afraid of pain, 
and, when we place on tombs any repre- 
sentation of the dead at all, make it as 
exact a likeness as we can. But most, 
even now, prefer a mere slab in the 
graveyard and a portrait in the family- 
room or the bedroom. 

The sources of these generalized types 
of man, youth, woman, and child are of 
course to be found in the common feeling 
of the Hellenic nation working through 
the brains and hands of the ablest statu- 
aries. As in the accepted type of Zeus, the 
Greek sculptures embodied all that seemed 
to them most venerable, wise, and majes- 
tic; as in the accepted type of Apollo they 
combined youthful beauty with supreme 
dignity ; so in the accepted type of matron 
they strove to embody all the matronly 
virtues, in the young girl all childish grace 
and promise, in the bearded man the dig- 
nity and self-control of a worthy citizen, 
such as Aristides or Epaminondas. The 
type was fixed in the case of human be- 
ings, asin the case of the Hellenic deities, 
by the sculptors of the generation which 
succeeded those who had fought at Mara- 
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thon and Platez, and altered but little © 
after that until the collapse of Hellenic 
independence and Hellenic art. 

Goethe has expressed, in a passage 
which cannot be too often quoted, the 
cg truth about Greek sepulchral 
reliefs : — 


The wind which blows from the tombs of 
the ancients comes with gentle breath as over 
a mound of roses, The reliefs are touching 
and pathetic, and always represent life. There 
stand father and mother, their son between 
them, gazing at one another with unspeakable 
truth to nature. Here a pair clasp hands. 
Here a father seems to rest on his couch and 
wait to be entertained by his family. To me 
the presence of these scenes was very touch- 
ing. Their art is of a late period, yet are they 
simple, natural, and of universal interest, 
Here there is no knight in harness on his 
knees awaiting a joyful resurrection. The 
artist has with more or less skill presented to 
us only the persons themselves, and so made 
their existence lasting and perpetual. They 
fold not their hands, gaze not into heaven; 
they are on earth, what they were and what 
they are. They stand side by side, take in- 
terest in one another, love one another; and 
that is what is in the stone, even though some- 
what unskilfully, yet most pleasingly depicted.* 


It is a proof at once of the genius of 
Goethe and of his keen sympathy with all 
that is truly Greek, that at a time before 
Greek art was half understood, he was 
able to judge from the few inferior speci- 
mens known to him of the general charac- 
ter of these sepulchral reliefs. That on 
which he lays his master-hand is certainly 
their most essential character. Their 
whole aspect is turned, so to speak, from 
the future to the past, and from heaven to 
earth. We whose ancestors have been, 
for some twelve hundred years, taught 
constantly that death is but the entrance 
to wider life, that the world is a place of 
probation and preparation for eternity, can 
scarcely place ourselves in thought in the 
position of men who seem to have found 
the world charming and delightful, and to 
have been well satisfied with it, preferring 
to let their minds dwell on the enjoyments 
of the past rather than on a future which at 
best was acold and gloomy echo of the 
present world. It is not that they disbe- 
lieved in the unseen world, or thought that 
the soul died with the body; such scepti- 
cism was perhaps rarer in antiquity than 
in modern times, and confined in antiquity 
as in modern times to a few of the highly 
educated. But that inevitable future occu- 


* “ Ttaliemische Reise,” & propos of the museum at 
Verona. 
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pied comparatively very little of their time 
and thought; it was a cold shadow to be 
kept out of sunny life as much as might 
be. And when it was thought of, it was 
thought of without very much either of 
hope or fear. Terrible punishments in it 
were reserved for terrible criminals, su- 
preme pleasures for the supremely good, 
but for ordinary mortals an ordinary fate 
was reserved, a sort of ghost or echo of 
their mortal life, made up, like that, of 
pleasure and pain, but .with both pleasure 
and pain diluted and made ghostly. From 
discontent with life and repining at the lot 
assigned by fate, the Greeks would seem 
to have been singularly free, and no nation 
ever thought life better worth living. I 
shall have more to say on this subject fur- 
ther on. 

It remains to speak of the inscriptions 
which accompany or even take the place 
of the reliefs, and which have sometimes a 
considerable interest for us. It will be 
convenient to quote these inscriptions in 
English; those who wish to compare the 
original Greek can easily do so in the com- 
plete work of Kumanudes.* 

There are in the British Museum two 
sepulchral inscriptions on public tombs ¢ 
of considerable interest. Of these one 
contains lists of all the citizens who fell in 
a single year at the various places where 
Athens was carrying on war. We learn 
from Thucydides and Pausanias that it 
was the Athenian custom thus annually to 
honor with a public monument all those 
who had in the previous year fallen in the 
battles of their country —a custom which 
must have nerved for death many a Sol- 
dier’s heart, as he reflected that he was 
sure, if he fell, of a sort of immortality 
before the eyes and in the memory of his 
countrymen. The other inscription, which 
was written under a relief representing 
three warriors, commemorates those Athe- 
nians who fell before Potidza, in the year 
B.C. 432. It runs thus: — 


Thus to the dead is deathless honor paid, 
Who, fired with valor hot, in arms arrayed, 
Felt each our fathers’ valor in him glow, 
And won long fame and victory o’er the foe. 


Heaven claimed their spirits, earth their bodies 


took, ; 
The foemen’s gate their conquering onslaught 
shook ; 
Of those they routed some in earth abide, 
Some in strong walls their lives in terror hide. 


* "Arrixne’Entypagal ’EmirbuBior, Athens, 1871. 

*t Corpus of British Museum Inscriptions, i. pp. 102- 
107. The reading of the first few lines is very doubtful. 
I follow Messrs. Newton and Hicks. . 
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Erechtheus’ city mourns her children’s fall, 

Who fought and died by Potidza’s wall, 

True sons of Athens, for a virtuous name 

They changed their lives, and swelled their 
country’s fame. 


The smallness of the number of public 
epitaphs at Athens is well compensated 
by the abundance of private ones, of which 
upwards of four thousand have been 
already published, while every year brings 
a multitude of fresh ones to light. I will 
attempt to class these, as I did the reliefs. 
The commonest inscriptions by far are 
those which simply record, in the case of 
a man, his name, his father’s name, and 
his deme or clan; in the case of a woman, 
her name, that of her father, husband, or 
husband and father, with their respective 
demes. Of the numerous epitaphs which 
remain, perhaps nine out of ten are of this 
simple character. Probably in most cases 
they are of the poor, but not in all; for 
sometimes they accompany reliefs of an 
elaborate character, or are placed on tombs 
of great size and pretensions. Than such 
an epitaph nothing could possibly offend 
less against good taste, and it was prob- 
ably thought somewhat sentimental and 
gushing at Athens to indulge in a longer 
metrical sepulchral inscription. When 
longer inscriptions occur, they seldom 
bear much sign either of taste or educa- 
tion. Their grammar is often doubtful, 
and, when in metre, they halt terribly. 
They clearly belong to the same class of 
compositions as the lame verses which 
abound in English graveyards. It would 
seem that the swans who sang thus only 
found their voice at death, but the death of 
friends, not their own. The chance of 
such publicity for one’s verses as may be 
gained by placing them on a tomb proved 
too attractive for them to forego. 

In the case of early reliefs we find usu- 
ally not only the name of the dead, but 
also of the artist who did the work. In 
later times this custom dropped, and we 
have scarcely in any case a clue to the 
name of the sculptor. This fact is the 
more curious, inasmuch as in other re- 
mains of antiquity, vases, gems, and coins, 
to insert the artist’s name becomes more 
usual as we approach the best time of art. 
Not many epitaphs of an earlier period 
than the year B.C. 400 are preserved, nor 
are these, except in the case of public 
tombs, of special importance. One is in- 
teresting to students of epigraphy as it 
bears an exact date, the year B.C. 430, 
when the plague, following in the wake of 
the Peloponnesian army, invaded Aitica: 
“T am the tomb of Myriné, who died of 
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the plague.” Another, of an .ordinary 
Attic type, has a grace and charm which is 
seldom absent from the productions of 
Attica while yet unsubdued : — 


Let the reader pass on, be he citizen or 
stranger from afar, having pitied for a moment 
a brave man who fell in battle and lost his 
young prime. Having shed a tear here, go by, 
and good go with you. 


To the period between the falling of 
Athens into Lysander’s hands and the 
times of the Roman Antonines belongs the 
vast body of the epitaphs. For a more 
exact chronological classification the mate- 
rials at present scarcely exist, it being 
especially hard to determine the period of 
those inscriptions which are not accom- 
panied by reliefs. It is best therefore to 
divide them into classes, not by a deter- 
mination of date, but rather by a con- 
sideration of drift and content, and to 
consider all as belonging to one long period, 
a period when the Athenian empire had 
indeed passed away, and external conquests 
were not to be hoped for; but when 
Athens still ruled in the realm of mind 
and attracted to herself the flower of the 
culture of Hellas and the world. I have 
already said that the commonest sort of 
inscriptions comprises only the name 
of the dead, his father’s name, and that of 
his deme. But not unfrequently a few 
words of comment were added. The per- 
son who paid for the erection of the tomb 
liked to see some record of his liberality. 
Thus a stone marks the spot where “ his 
sons buried Julius Zosimianus, the head 
of the school of Zeno,” that is, the head 
of the stoics of Athens. Another records 
that “ Polystratus set up this portrait in 
memory of his brother.” We frequently 
find the trade or calling of the deceased 
mentioned in his epitaph. One Heraklei- 
des is stated to have been the greatest 
master of the catapult, a warlike machine 
which seems to have required some skill 
in the handling. Many other trades are 
mentioned in connection with the dead. 
One was a bathing-man, another a mid- 
wife and physician, another a priestess of 
the all-producing mother, probably Ky- 
bele, another second in rank in joyous 
comedy, another a bull-fighter. On one 
tomb the record ends quaintly, after men- 
tioning that the grave contained one or 
two named persons, with the phrase, 
“also the others who are represented in 
the relief,” where the stonemason or his 
instructor seems to have grown tired of a 
bare list of names, and stopped short in 
the midst. 
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All the longer inscriptions which are 
found on Attic gravestones, if we except 
only the class of minatory or deprecatory 
epitaphs, which I reserve to the last, are 
in metre. To this rule there are few, if 
any, exceptions, so that the ancient = 
taph-writer could at least, unlike the 
modern, claim the dura mecessitas as a 
reason for attempting a metrical compo- 
sition. I shall, however, render into 
English prose rather than verse the speci- 
mens of these selected for purposes of 
illustration, as it would convey quite a 
false impression if I were to disguise their 
oddities and crudities under the smooth 
mantle of English heroic verse. 

The metrical epitaphs are of four kinds. 
Those of the first kind are in the form of 
a dialogue between the dead and the sur- 
viving friend, or in some cases of a mere 
direct address to the dead. The simplest 
form which such an address can take is 
the xpnoré xaipe — “ Farewell, lost friend ” 
— which is so usual on tombs of a cer- 
tain period, but which does not, appar- 
ently, appear on any which belongs cer- 
tainly toan Athenian. Of this simple and 
touching phrase we find a number of met- 
rical amplifications : — 

Farewell, tomb of Melité; the best of 
women lies here, who loved her loving hus- 
band, Onesimus; thou wert most excellent, 
wherefore he longs for thee after thy death, 
for thou wert the best of wives, Farewell, 
_—_ too, dearest husband, only love my chil- 

ren. 


But an inscription of this kind is neces- 
sarily of a late period, and but little in 
accord with the canon of Greek taste. 
No doubt when it was set up, it was at 
once condemned as vulgar by people of 
culture. F 

Far more usual and less extravagant is 
the following, which details a conversa- 
tion not with the dead, but with his tomb: 
“Whose tomb are we to call thee? That 
of famous Nepos. And who of the chil- 
dren of Cecrops begathim? say. He was 
not of the land of Cecrops, but from 
Thrace.” Another epitaph, after proceed- 
ing in verse, suddenly breaks into prose: 
“ And if you seek my name, I am Theo- 
geiton, son of Thymochus of Thebes.” 
Of course it is quite natural that the tomb- 
stones should thus speak in the first 
person in the name and on behalf of the 
deceased. In some of our commonest 
English epitaphs such as “ Affliction 
sore long time I bore,” we find the same 


peculiarity ; but that a gravestone should. 


give information in reply to cross-ques- 
tioning is less usual. 
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The second kind of metrical inscrip- 
tions, which is by far the most numerous, 
speaks of the past life and history of the 
deceased. Thus over the grave of a sol- 
dier we find :— 

Of thy valor stands many a trophy in Greece 
and in the souls of men; such wert thou, 
Nicobolus, when thou leftest the bright light 
of the sun and passedst, beloved of thy friends, 
to the dwelling of Persephone. 


Other triumphs besides warlike ones are 
elsewhere recorded ; on the tomb of one 
Praximus, the doer, we read the punning 
epitaph : — 

My name and my father’s this stone pro- 
claims, and my country; but by my worthy 
deeds I attained such a name as few may ob- 
tain. 


We are not aware in this case to what 
special kind of deeds the inscription re- 
fers; often it is more explicit, as in the 
following, erected over a young statuary : 


I began to flourish as a statuary not inferior 
to Praxiteles, and came to twice eight years of 
age. My name was Eutychides,* but that 
name fate mocked, tearing me so early away 
to Hades, 


On the tomb of one Plutarchus, who seems 
to have been a merchant, we find a brief 
history of his life : — 


This is the tomb of the discreet Plutarchus, 
who, desiring fame which comes of many toils, 
came to Ausonia. There he endured toils on 
toils far from his country, although an only 
child and dear to his parents. Yet gained he 
not his desire, though longing much, for first 
the fate of unlovely death reached him. 


Sometimes out of a whole life one event 
or circumstance of peculiar interest was 
taken, and commemorated as well by in- 
scription as relief, as in the case of that 
Pheenician stranger already mentioned 
who narrowly escaped the jaws of a lion. 
The inscription on his tomb describes 
that escape, and explains the meaning of 
the representation it accompanies. 

The virtues of the dead must always in 
all countries form the most frequent and 
suitable subject of sepulchral inscriptions. 
Athens is no exception to the rule. We 
find on the grave of a young man : — 


Here Euthycritus, having reached the goal 
of every virtue, lies entombed in his native 
soil, dear to father and mother, and loved by 
his sisters and all his companions, in the prime 
of his life. 


A copper-smelter from Crete has the sim- 
ple and pleasing epitaph : — 


* Child of good luck. 
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This memorial to Sosinus, of his justice, his 
prudence, and his virtue, his sons erected on 
his death. 


The following is from the tomb of one 
Sotius : — 

Here in earth lies Sotius, superior to all in 
the art he practised, virtuous of soul, and dear 
to his fellow-citizens ; forever he studied to 
please all, and his heart was most just towards 
his friends. 


Such are a few of the panegyrics bestowed 
on men after their death; those bestowed 
on women are fewer in number, but not less 
interesting. A young et is commended 
for her serious and staid disposition : — 


She who lies here coveted not, while alive, 
garments or gold, but desired discretion and 
virtue. But now, Dionysia, in place of youth 
and bloom, the Fates have awarded thee this 
sepulchre. 


More than once we find epitaphs which 
speak of the virtue and kindness of nurses, 
evidently set up by young men who had 
never ceased to care for and respect them. 
The ancients evidently felt for the wet- 
nurse who cherished their infancy, slave 
as she might be, something of lasting and 
filial affection. 


Here is laid in earth the best of nurses, 
whose foster-child still misses her. I loved 
thee, nurse, when alive, and still I honor thee 
though thou art laid in the ground, and shall 
honor as long as I live. 


More characteristic of the Greek dispo- 
sition than mere praise of the dead are 
those praises of the good fortune of the 
departed, which sound almost mocking to 
modern ears, and yet on a little reflection 
do not displease. Of one, Symmachus, 
of Chios, we read on his tomb that through 
life his joys were many and his sorrows 
few, that he reached the extreme limit of 
old age, and lies in Athens, the city dear 
to gods and men. .On the tombs of wom- 
en it isoften stated that they were in com- 
fortable circumstances, and that they lived 
to see children’s children. All the happi- 
ness of past life seemed to the Greeks a 
gain, and even when it was over was to 
be regarded, not with bitter regret, but 
gentle sympathy. In one _ inscription, 
though a late one, we find an elaborate 
description of the, beauty of the young 
wife buried telow, of her yellow hair, her 
bright eyes, her snow-white forehead, the 
ruddy lips and ivory teeth of her lovely 
mouth. These things were past, it is true, 
but even so they were something better 
to look back upon than ugliness. 





Sometimes, however, through the gen: 
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eral level of cheeriness a sadder note 
breaks : — 


My name is Athenais, and with grief I go to 
my place among the dead, leaving my husband 
and my darling children. A grudging web the 
Fates spun for me. 


When youthful promise is early cut off 
it is scarcely possible that it should be 
spoken of without a sound of sad regret. 
Even the statement of the fact produces 
this impression : — 

If fortune had continued thy life, .Maca- 
reus, and brought thee to manhood, strong 
wert thou in the hope that thou wouldst be- 
come the guiding spirit of tragic art among 
the Hellenes. But thou diest not without 
fame for discretion and virtue. 


Even here consolation comes in to mod- 
ify regret, so true to the happy disposition 
rf the Greeks was the charming saying of 
Spenser, — 


A dram of sweete is worth a pound of sowre. 


As in sepulchral reliefs, so in epitaphs, 
the Greek mourner usually turns his 
thought to the -past, and dwells on the life 
which is over rather than on any which 
may be beginning. Nevertheless we do 
find, here and there, some allusions to the 
state of the departed which are of great 
interest, and which furnish us with evi- 
dence on a subject still obscure and much 
discussed, the beliefs of the ordinary 
minds among the Greeks as to the future 
life, and as to reward and punishment in 
it. The small space which these allusions 
occupy, compared with the whole body of 
epitaphs, shows how small a corner of the 
Greek thought was taken up with medita- 
tion on matters outside the present life. 
But the materialism of the Greeks was 
rather natural and practical than specula- 
tive, and we nowhere find any positive 
denial of future existence. In one or 
two epitaphs there is an appearance 
of such denial, but its meaning must not 
be pressed. Thus, in one case, we find 
the phrase, “ Rising out of earth I am 
become earth again,” and in another 
epitaph, one Nicomedes, who calls him- 
self the servant of the Muses, says that 
he is “clad in wakeless sleep.” Here 
we probably only have popular phrases 
used in a vague and indefinite sense, and 
without the least intention of theorizing on 
the nature of the soul. Commoner still 
are even more vague phrases as to the 
destination of the soul, which is said to 
fly to heaven, to air, or to ether.* It is 


* obpavog, alnp. 
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zther which is said in the metrical inscrip- 
tion first quoted to receive the souls of 
the slain Athenian warriors. So in the 
following : — 
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Here Dialogus, student of wisdom, his 
limbs purged with pure fire, is gone to the 
immortals. Here lie naked the bones of 
Dialogus the discreet, who practised virtue 
and wisdom ; them a little dust hides sprinkled 
over them; but the spirit from his limbs the 
broad heaven has received. 


Dialogus was presumably a philosopher, 
and had learned the difference between 
soul and body. The words, heaven and 
the immortals, have to him a somewhat 
vague meaning, representing rather some- 
thing hoped for than believed in and ex- 
pected. There is a stronger flavor of 
philosophic materialism in the following :— 
“ Damp ether holds the soul and mighty 
intellect of Eurymachus, but his body is 
in this tomb.” The word aidfp, ether, is 
certainly used by Homer to signify the 
abode of the gods, and no doubt the poet 
of our metrical inscription had Homer in 
his mind, but here the word “damp” (typé¢) 
seems to point to some materialist notion 
as to the nature of spirit and its affinity 
to the upper air. A more popular inter- 
pretation must be accepted in other cases, 
such as: “Earth sent thee forth to light, 
Sibyrtius, and earth holds thy remains, 
but zther, the source of thy soul, has re- 
ceived it again.” 

But the vulgar notions with regard to 
the future state were certainly borrowed 
from Homer, sucked in by the many with 
their mothers’ milk, or at latest imbibed 
at school, where Homer occupied the 
place taken by the Bible in our Church 
schools. The Greeks generally were in- 
clined to regard Homer as infallible, and 
so, when they thought of the future state 
at all, pictured it according to his teaching. 
Hence they made it a shadowy realm un- 
der the government of Hades-and Per- 
sephone, a poor, washed-out copy of the 
brilliant life on earth. The dead go to the 
chamber of Persephone, or, as it is some- 
times phrased, the chamber of the blessed. 
“The bones and the flesh of our sweet 
son lie in earth, but his soul is gone to the 
chamber of the holy.” It is clear, from 
some other inscriptions, that in that cham- 
ber rewards were supposed to await the 
good, and punishments the bad. Thus 
one man writes on the ve of his nurse, 
“And I know that, if below the earth 
there be rewards for the good, for thee, 





nurse, more than for any, is honor waiting 
in the abode of Persephone and Pluto.” 
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The suggestive 7f is again repeated else- 
where. “If there is with Persephone any 
reward for piety, a share of that was be- 
stowed on thee in death by Fate.” The 
expression in both instances seems to be 
rather of a wish or longing than of a sure 
and certain hope. 

Indeed, this wavering tone never be- 
comes full and confident until we come 
down to the times of Christian inscrip- 
tions, when a sudden and marvellous 
change takes place. To the Christian the 
of interment is no longer a tomb, 

ut a sleeping-place. When he speaks of 
zther and heaven as receiving the soul, 
the words have quite another ring. Though 
Christian epitaphs at Athens be somewhat 
beyond my province, I cannot avoid intro- 
ducing one or two, if merely for the sake 
of contrast. The following charmingly 
combines the genial backward glance of 
the Greek with the forward glance of the 
believer : — 


Look, friend, on the sacred beauty of Askle- 
aes of her immortal soul and body, for to 
oth nature gave one undefiled beauty, and if 
Fate seized her it vanquished her not; in her 
death she was not forsaken, nor did she 
abandon her husband though she left him, but 
now more than ever watches him out of heaven, 
and rejoices in him and guards him. 


Or take another :— 


His body is hidden here in earth, but his 
soul is escaped to heaven (ai@7p) and returned 
to its source, for he has obtained the reward 
of the best of lives, 


Sometimes one catches a note of a still 
higher strain, “ There, whence pain and 
moans are banished, take thy rest.” I 
think no one can deny that these epitaphs 
are quite equal to the pagan ones in literary 
taste and felicity of language, while in 
sentiment they mark a striking advance. 
It would have been natural to expect 
that the religion of Isis, which among all 
ancient faiths clung most closely to the 
belief in a future life, and which owed to 
that circumstance its great influence 
among the later Greeks, would have left 
in the epitaphs some traces of a surer 
hope and trust in what was bevond the 
grave. But such is not the case, and a 
still more remarkable omission is to be 
noticed. The great Eleusinian mysteries 
were celebrated annually, within a few 
miles of Atheus. The whole population 
must have known more or less of the 
meaning of the ceremonies; and there 
were probably few adult Athenians who 
had not been initiated. But it has always 
been supposed that the resurrection of 
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the dead and the life to come were the 
chief matters on which light was thrown 
during the celebration. It has been 
thought that the analogy between the sow- 
ing of wheat and the burying of the dead, 
that analogy which the apostle Paul 
works out in full detail, was then insisted 
on. Cicero speaks of the mysteries of 
Eleusis as some of the noblest productions 
of Attic soil, and declares that they im- 
part not only directions for leading a better 
life, but also a better hope in death. Po- 
lygnotus painted on the walls of the /esche 
at Delphi the punishments suffered in 
Hades by those who neglected to have 
themselves initiated in the mysteries. Yet 
in all the Attic epitaphs which have come 
down to us, we discern not a trace of any 
such doctrine as we should have been dis- 
posed, from such indications, to attribute 
to the college of priests who conducted 
the mysteries. When the next world is at 
all spoken of, it either appears as the 
Homeric realm of Hades and his bride 
Persephone, or else is mentioned in the 
vague language of the philosophers as 
zther and heaven. The conclusion seems 
inevitable. We are —- warned 
against attributing too much influence over 
the ordinary mind, or any very lofty and 
spiritual teaching, to the mysteries. The 
wise men, like Cicero and Plutarch, may 
have found in them deep meaning and 
profound consolation, reading into them 
the results of their own philosophy and 
faith; just as able men of recent times 
have read into them most of the doctrines 
of Christianity. But to the common peo- 
ple they were probably a string of outward 
observances with little inner meaning. 
Like the sacraments of Christianity, to 
which in many respects they were parallel, 
they had a strong tendency to lose all life 
and become mere form. That their secret 
was so well preserved can be attributed to 
but one cause — that their secret, such as 
it was, was not of a kind that could be 
communicated. It is certain that through- 
out Greece, in antiquity, the future life 
was by the common people looked upon 
with distaste, if not with dread; and that 
they had no doctrine tending to soften its 
repulsion. 

Moral reflections and words of advice 
form a not unfrequent ending to Athenian 
epitaphs. Sometimes in these nothing 
more is expressed than a kindly wish for 
the reader. Thus one stranger after stat- 
ing that he was shipwrecked, adds in 
genial spirit, “ May every sailor safel 
reach his home!” Another wishes for all 
wayfarers who read the stone a prosperous 
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THE GREEK MIND IN 


journey. Sometimes there is a general 
observation: “It is rare for a woman to 
be at once noble and discreet ;” or a quo- 
tation from a poet, as in the case of the 
well-known line of Menander, “ Those 
whom the gods love die early.” Some- 
times the occasion is improved, as a Scotch 
minister would say, and a little sermon 
read to the passer-by, who is advised to 
live virtuously, “knowing that the abode 
of Pluto beneath is full of wealth and has 
need of nothing,” — virtues, that is to say, 
and not riches, are the only things which 
will avail after death. 

So far with regard to metrical inscrip- 
tions. The long inscriptions which are 
not metrical are nearly always of the same 
kind as the well-known epitaph of Shake- 
speare, — curses pronounced against those 
who shall in future time attempt to move 
or destroy the grave, curses of which the 
modern explorer makes very light, appar- 
ently supposing that their virtue has in the 
course of centuries departed. But in an- 
cient time they might be more effectual. 
They ate always of a very late date; so 
long as the people of Athens had a 
common feeling and a common pride 
in their city there was small fear of 
the violation of the grave of a citizen, 
but under the Roman emperors the Athe- 
nian citizenship and Greek nationality fell 
to pieces, and no one felt sure of the 
future. Herodes Atticus, the wealthiest 
citizen of Athens in the reign of Hadrian, 
who built the Athenians a splendid marble 
Odeum, set up a monument to his wife 
Appia Annia Regilla, “the light of the 
house,” which he thought it necessary to 
fence by a very unpleasant string of 
threats. 


By the gods and heroes I charge any who 
hold this place not to move aught of this : and 
if any destroy or alter these statues and honors 
(r¢uac), for him may earth refuse to bear fruit, 
and sea become unsailable, and may he and 
his race perish miserably ! 


The inscription goes on to heap blessings 
on those who keep the tomb in its place 
and pay it honor. A lady who bears the 
Roman name of Antonia hands over, in 
her epitaph, her tomb to keep to Pluto 
and Demeter and Persephone and all the 
nether gods, calling down a curse on all 
who violate it. In another epitaph we find 


a formidable list of diseases which are 
likely to seize the violator — palsy, fever, 
ague, elephantiasis, and the rest.. In an- 
other instance the dimensions of the curse 
are curtailed, and it is put neatly into two 
hexameter verses, “ Move not the stone 
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from the earth, villain, lest after hy death, 
wretch, dogs mangle thy unburied body.” 
In the last-quoted epitaph it is evidently 
the writer’s intention to threaten a punish- 
ment according to the /ex falionis. To 
move a tombstone was an offence of the 
same class, though in degree of course 
slighter, as to leave the body of a dead 
man unburied. It is well known how 
keenly every Greek dreaded that his body 
should after his death be deprived of 
burial rites, and how bitterly he condemned 
all who through fear or carelessness aban- 
doned dead friends to dogs and vultures. 
No doubt this dread was connected with 
the very ancient and wide-spread notion 
that those who remained unburied could 
not rest in the grave, were repelled from 
the gates of the world of spirits, and hov- 
ered as unhappy ghosts in the vicinity of 
their corpses. As the first step towards 
exposing a dead body was the ee 
down of the stone which covered it, an 
as the stone was morecver closely asso- 
ciated with the dead, some of the myste- 
rious horror which guarded the corpse was 
transferred to the gravestone above it. 
We may consider ourselves happy that 
among us gravestones are protected not 
by curses but by blessings, by cherished 
memories and associations; and so per- 
ee it was in the better times at Athens, 
only when the old civilization was fallin 
into corruption, all gentler ties were pmo 
and every man fought for himself and his, 
with any weapons which came nearest. 
One closes the “ Corpus of the Sepul- 
chral Inscriptions” with a feeling of sur- 
prise — surprise that a people so gifted as 
the Athenians should be so helpless and 
tongue-tied in the presence of death. The 
reliefs do not disappoint a reasonable ex- 
pectation; in execution at least they put 
our modern cemeteries to shame, if the 
range of ideas expressed is somewhat nar- 
row. But the inscriptions are at a far 
greater depth below Greek poetry and ora- 
tory than the reliefs are below the best 
Greek sculpture. The reason may partly 
be that the reliefs are the work of profes- 
sionals, the inscriptions of amateurs. But 
there are two other reasons of a more sat- 
isfactory character. The first of these I 
have already mentioned, that except in the 
case of soldiers and of public characters, 
such as eminent poets, it was considered 
bad taste at Athens to have an epitaph at 
all; those, therefore, which we find are 
mostly written by persons of the less 
respectable classes, and in the later and 
worse times of the city. But the deepest 
reason, at least from the modern point of 
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view, is that the Greek mind found in 
death no inspiring power; they might re- 
gard its inevitable power with equanimity 
and even cheerfulness, but in any way to 
rejoice in its presence, to look upon it with 
hope and warmth of heart, did not consist 
with the point of view of their religion. 
Such feelings at such a time are inspired 
only by one or two religions of the world, 
among which there is no place for natural- 
ism. PERCY GARDNER. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 


THE CZAR’S CLEMENCY; A POLISH 
PRIEST’S STORY. 


Ill. 


IT may have been owing to this omis- 
sion, or because she had found other rea- 
sons to suspect my perspicacity; but the 
very next morning Paulina came and knelt 
in my confessional. 

On the previous occasion of her coming 
to make her shrift she had accused herself 
of the sin of greediness — for eating a few 
strawberries between meals — and I was 
prepared for a repetition of some such triv- 
jality. But this time she laid her heart 
bare in one sentence. 

“Father,” she said, “I love Casimir 
Barinski.” 

“ And it was you who obtained his par- 

don?” I rejoined, with mingled senti- 
* ments, in which I knew not whether it was 
anger or pity that predominated. 

“Yes,” she answered, almost inaudibly, 
through the grating. 

“And you are still a spy —a traitor? 
You contemplate playing the part of Dalila 
again towards this man whom you have 
rendered fatherless, and whom you have 
aged before his time? Tell me the truth. 
Out with it.” 

“I ama spy,” she faltered ; “ but by my 
hopes of salvation, father, if I could be- 
come Casimir Barinski’s wife, I should be 
an honest woman, I! wish to atone for the 
evil I have done. My heart has never 
spoken as it has now, and I feel I could 
die for this man. If he would take me for 
his wife I would go away with him wher- 
ever he would ——” 

She rambled on in this way till I roughly 
checked her, bidding her give me her con- 
fession in order, and, as she valued her 
soul, not attempt to deceive me as to her 
proceedings in the past or her schemes for 
the future. She heaved a deep sigh, so 


lamentable in sound that it smote me as a 
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reproach, for in one’s dealings with this 
woman it was. never possible to know 
whether she might not be truly contrite. 
When the fear of the devil was upon her, 
or when she wanted to coax some favor 
from her patron saint, she could be truth- 
ful by the hour, and upbraid herself with 
such virulent invectives as tempted one to 
cry, “Enough!” She began by telling 
me that she had loved Casimir from the 
moment of reading his poems, and had 
applied for his pardon on the spur of her 
first impulse of remorse. The pardon had 
been granted the more readily as some 
personages of high standing at court had 
also read the poems, and had been touched 
by them ; but a condition had been put to 
Count Barinski’s release, namely that 
Paulina should do her best to win the late 
exile into loyalty by offering him some 
lucrative secret-service employment if he 
would consent openly to forswear the Po- 
lish cause, and put his signature to a doc- 
ument stating that the exiles in Siberia 
were treated with the utmost humanity. 
This document was to go the round of the 
Russophilist journals of Europe. 

When I heard Paulina say that she had 
undertaken this job, and meant to proceed 
with it, 1 knew that what she felt for Casi- 
mir Barinski might be caprice, but could 
not be real love, for a woman who loves a 
man does not begin by speculating on his 
dishonor. A few minutes before she had 
declared herself eager to forsake her pres- 
ent life and fly to the end of the earth with 
the man whose wife she aspired to become ; 
but this inconsistency was after all consis- 
tent with the character of a woman who 
craved for nothing but material enjoy- 
ments, and had never let herself be hin- 
dered in any enterprise by principle. I 
let her speak on, and plied her with some 

uestions as to her political doings during 
the years when she had hidden her con- 
duct from me, but she answered rather 
shortly that she had confessed these things 
elsewhere, and been absolved from them. 
When, again, I tried to elicit information 
as to her present relations with the police, 
she replied that, having recently gone on a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary in respect of her police tasks, she 
was entitled to a plenary indulgence, and 
was not bound to make me any disclo- 
sures. It was quite of a piece with these 
views on religion that she should have 
concluded by announcing her intention of 
burning six wax tapers ‘of a pound’s 
weight each before the Lady-altar so that 
her matrimonial projects might succeed. 

I told her dryly that she might save her-- 
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self that expense. “Casimir Barinski is 
going to be married to another,” said I, 
“and the best atonement you can make 
him is to leave him alone.” 

“Ah!” was the answer blown to me 
through the grating, and her breath came 
and went in gasps, 

“He is going to marry Ioulka Zezioff, 
whom he tenderly loves,” I added implaca- 
bly. “As for you, the affection he once 
bore you has died away.” 

“ But it can revive,” she responded res- 
olutely. 

“ No, it cannot,” I ejaculated, in wrath. 
“ Be content with the respect he vouch- 
safes you, and which you so ill deserve. 
If you married Casimir Barinski without 
telling him what you are, it would be an 
imposture that would carry Heaven’s curse 
with it; and if he knew you as I do, he 
would spurn you with his foot.” 

“ Then you think that I have freed this 
man from Siberia to throw him into the 
arms of a rival!” murmured Paulina, in a 
tone that vibrated. 

“You have done your best to kill a 
patriot, and do you dare to boast of having 
given him his freedom?” I exclaimed, ex- 
asperated. “Out upon you for an imper- 
tinent profligate! All your thoughts are 
devilish, and your presence in this church 
is a pollution!” 

These were harsh words, but I meant 
them to be so. There was wafted to me 
through the grating the penetrating odor 
of a perfume which Paulina used. I could 
hear the rustle of her silk dress, and I felt 
outraged to think that the gold wherewith 
this woman bought her finery, and paid for 
the tapers she offered to the Virgin — nay, 
the gold with which she desired to enrich 
Casimir — was blood-money, counted to 
her for having sent Casimir’s father and 
brothers, with countless others, to death. 
I could not see the countess through the 
wire grating, and of course our conversa- 
tion had been carried on in whispers, 
owing to the people who kept entering and 
leaving the church for short prayers dur- 
ing market hours. She remained silent a 
moment, and then, without asking me for 
absolution, remarked that her design to 
marry Casimir Barinski being a laudable 
one, she should persevere in the prosecu- 
tion of it without minding loulka Zezioff. 
She was sorry for the bad opinion I enter- 
tained of her, but begged to remind me 
that all she had just revealed having been 
communicated to me under seal of confes- 
sion, I was debarred from reporting a 
word of it to anybody. This said—ina 
tone of half-menace, as I fancied — she rose 
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from her knees, and her place in the con- 
fessional was almost immediately occupied 
by a potter’s wife, who had contrite avowals 
to make about the peculations she com- 
mitted in the course of business. 

I knew but too well that Paulina Mari- 
enha had only made me her confession in 
order to close my lips as to facts I might 
have suspected and acted upon had she 
not told them me. For my absolution she 
cared not a doit, since she could go and 
obtain it of some more accommodating 
priest, who took no such liberties in lec- 
turing her as I did; indeed, from words 
she let fall, I had gathered that she was 
in frequent consultation with a priest who 
pobre no true Pole, for he appeared to 
have assured her that her treacheries 
were not culpable, but rather meritorious 
as proofs of submission to “those in au- 
thority over us.” I am sorry to say that 
there is no sin which cannot be twisted 
into a virtue by a tortuous-minded priest, 
which reminds me of one who, anxious to 
get on in the world, solaced a wealthy but 
immoral lady by persuading her that it is 
not good to be too virtuous; seeing that 
excess of virtue leads us to pride — which 
is as much a deadly sin as that other 
sin whereof the said lady had accused 
herself. Sin or not, I certainly had no 
right to put Casimir on his guard against 
the Countess Paulina, with regard to 
things derived from her own lips; but 
there was nothing to prevent my assisting 
Casimir to leave the country, according to 
his own wishes, and this I determined to 
do without any delay, for I felt that we 
were ina perilous juncture. Oddly enough 
—or I should say providentially — the 
poe wife to whom I have just alluded 

ecame a timely instrument for the work 
I desired to perform. 

If this were not a narrative in which 
true names have been altered — names of 
localities as well as persons —I should 
scruple to write down that Macha Plani- 
witz, wife of the chief potter in Dolw, was 
in the habit of charging her husband’s 
customers for more pots than they actually 
received, and that, moreover, in wholesale 
transactions she supplied pots of a quality 
inferior to the samples. These misdo- 
ings she confessed once a month or so, 
with promises of amendment; but she 
and Planiwitz conducted a yet more seri- 
ous business in that they smuggled goods 
into Gallicia and out of it by means of a 
double-keeled barge, which carried their 
pots down the Vistula from Dolw to Cra- 
cow and back. 

Now this double-keeled barge had been 
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the subject of much spiritual wrangling 
between Macha Planiwitz and me. 

A buxom, blue-eyed, and good-humored 
mother of children, Macha had great rev- 
erence for the saints, but was withal too 
fond of money, so that when she first told 
me of the barge I found her ready to argue 
that it was no sin in her and her husband, 
who were Christians, to defraud the Rus- 
sians, who were schismatics; the less so, 
as the schismatic officials of the custom- 
house were wont to abet the frauds in con- 
sideration of being bribed. I had to cor- 
rect these notions, and, with a sigh, 
Macha promised that the barge should be 
suppressed. But eighteen months later, 
her eldest boy, Peter, being in danger of 
death by measles, she came to me in great 
trouble, attributing this trial to the double- 
keeled barge, which had not been sup- 
pressed after all, notwithstanding a variety 
of fibs she had told me on her knees as to 
its having been broken up for fire-wood. 
1 offered up prayers for young Peter, re- 
quiring his mother to vow more _ honesty 
for the future, and when the boy had 
recovered, she swore by his precious 
head that the barge should no more be 
used. But alas for the deceitfulness of 
women! When, at the end of two years 
more, Macha’s youngest little girl was 
seized with the whooping-cough, she had 
to avow with many tears that, although 
the original barge had no more been used, 
two other and larger ones had been 
bought, owing to the extension which 
Stanislas Planiwitz’s affairs were taking. 
Little Mary was cured of her whooping- 
cough, and her mother pretended to abjure 
barges forever; but I was not at all sure 
but that she had found means of evadin 
the spirit of a vow, which maybe she had 
fulfilled in the letter. 

So as Macha was kneeling and telling 
me of some profitable mistakes she had 
been making in her addition sums, I 
thought of the double-keeled barge, and 
reflected how convenient a vehicle it would 
have been for smuggling Casimir Barinski 
into Gallicia. The difficulty was to ex- 
tract an avowal from Macha that she still 
smuggled, for her husband and children 
were all in good health at that moment. 

“ Macha,” I said suddenly, “ you must 
tell me about the cargo of tea, leather, and 
furs, you sent off to Cracow last week.” 

“ As I live, father, there wasn’t a pound 
of tea in it,” she replied in a flutter. 

“You can’t deny about the leather and 
skins though,” I proceeded sternly, though 
I was only going by guess-work. “ What 


do you mean by trying to deceive the 
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saints? Do you think they don’t prompt 
me the questions I ought to put you, and 
keep an open eye on your games be- 
sides?” 

“ All the Jews in the carrying trade 
smuggle, and the saints don’t hinder them,” 
said Macha dismally. “It’s very hard 
that we Christians shouldn’t be allowed to 
pick up a little of the money which would 
else go into their pockets.” 

“ Wait till the day of judgment,” said I. 
“ You'll see what faces the Jews will pull 
when they are ordered down-stairs, whilst 
all the good Christians march off to the 
right. Not that you’ll ever march off to 
the right though, Macha, for you’ve told 
me many a lie about those double-keeled 
barges.’ 

“Father, if the saints have told you 
that we’ve a single double-keeled barge 
afloat, they’ve lost the use of their eyes,” 
affirmed Macha, with rather ironical ear- 
nestness. 

I was somewhat disconcerted, but 
thought it good to feign anger. “Out 
upon rae for mocking at the saints now!” 
said I. “Is it because a poor saint has 
been dead a thousand years and more, 
that he’s to be scoffed at for not knowing 
the names of the new-fangled craft that pl 
on our rivers? J suppose you won’t tell 
me that your skins float up stream to. Cra- 
cow by themselves, with the incantation of 
some Lithuanian water-witch to speed 
them ?” 

“ God forbid,” exclaimed Macha, and I 
am sure she signed herself piously. 

“Well, then, it’s the devil who carries 
them in his phantom ship, manned by 
heretics who have died by their own 
hand? If you don’t want me to believe 
that there’s some evil mystery in all this, 
Macha, you’ll let me know in what sort of 
boat all those skins are hidden.” 

“It’s a steam-launch,” murmured Macha, 
terrified. 

The secret was out at last, and I could 
hear poor Macha behind the grating begin- 
ning to whimper. I suspect she was 
already in conference with the fiend as to 
how she should elude any new vow I 
might impose upon her in respect of the 
vessel from which her husband derived so 
much more money than from his pots ; so 
she must have felt surprised when I sim- 
ply questioned her as to the facilities 
which the custom-house officials allowed 
Planiwitz for his smuggling. She has- 
tened to say, in self-excuse, that they 
allowed so many that a saint himself would 
have been tempted into the contraband 
trade. They never overhauled the cargo, 














but pretended to believe that pots were 
the only merchandise on board, and it was 
not ten days since Planiwitz had presented 
the chief inspector with twenty pounds of 
Turkish tobacco and ten sacks of Mocha 
coffee, brought from Cracow on the return 
journey. I ought to mention that Planiwitz, 
though a true-hearted Pole, was by birth a 
Gallician, and had not settled in Dolw 
till after the rebellion, so that the authori- 
ties had no reason to treat him with the 
mistrust shown to Poles indigenous to the 
Russian districts. Among these last (that 
is among the Christians) trade was ham- 
pered with so many restrictions that few 
cared to embark in it. 

All I wanted to know of Macha was 
whether, in the event of Casimir Barinski 
being hidden on board the launch, there 
was any danger of the inspectors detecting 
him, and having ascertained there was 
none, I proceeded to inform my penitent, 
in a rather circumlocutory way, what I 
wanted herto do. She was a good woman, 
who I knew would willingly render me a 
service ; and yet such awe attaches among 
the people to the words police and Siberian 
exile that I doubted how my communica- 
tion would affect her. But she received 
it better than I thought, and better, I am 
sure, than her husband would have done, 
for women have, according to my experi- 
ence, more courage than men. 

“ You want us to carry a patriot out of 
the country. I see no difficulty,” said she, 
in a whisper; “is it Count Bariniski, 
whom the papers say has been par- 
doned ?” 

“ The same, and I charge you, on your 
soul, Macha, not to confide his plan to any 
man, save your husband, and the mate of 
your launch, for you would jeopardize his 
life. How many men compose the crew 
of the launch?” 

“ Two — one is an Austrian, the other a 
Greek, and neither like the Russians. I 
will talk to my husband, and bring you his 
answer to-morrow at this hour.” 

“ And tell him the count wants to start 
as soon as possible,” said I, pleased with 
her docility. “He was to have got married 
before starting, but his bride can join him 
abroad, and they will be married more 
comfortably where Russian faces are 
scarce.” 

Macha reflected a moment, and then the 
jade thought she would drive a bargain 
with the saints. 

“We take tea and skins on board as 
ballast,” said she; “will it be a sin if we 
do so on this journey with the count, 
father ?” 
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“ Nobody asks you what you are goin 
to take,” aiattered I. os ih 

“I should like to have my conscience 
clear,” said she, a bitslyly. “May I have 
absolution for past smuggling ?” 

“Yes, I absolve thee, for thou art a good 
woman,” said I, and I am glad the grating 
was there to prevent my seeing her smile, 
as she must have done, when I so readily 
gave her a clean bill for all her husband’s 
sins against the revenue. 

Truth to say, I was much pleased with 
what I had accomplished, and I lost no 
time in making Casimir acquainted with 
my scheme for his flight ; but judge of my 
mortification when he told me that he had 
just confided his projects to Countess 
Marienha, and that she had promised to 
abet him. Itseems he had met her as she 
was coming out of church, had gone home 
to lunch with her, and had spent several 
hours in her company, so that he was in a 
very enthusiastic mood about her good- 
ness. 

He and I were talking together in the 
courtyard of the house where the Zezioffs 
lived. Some little Jew boys, with black 
ringlets and conical caps, were gamblin 
for cherry-stones in the doorway, and f 
drew my young friend to the opposite end 
of the yard. 

“You must not trust to Countess Mari- 
enha, Casimir,” said I, in agitation. “She 
herself would gladly serve you, no doubt; 
but I am not sure as to the instruments 
she would use. She is surrounded by 
people who might play her false.” 

“What? Do yes believe the police 
have suspicions about her?” 

“The police suspect everybody, and I 
as a confessor know a great deal more 
about the people here than I can tell you. 
It is unsafe to involve Countess Marienha 
in any of your affairs, unsafe for her as 
well as for you.” 

“T told her how afraid I was of com- 
promising her, but she laughed at the 
notion,” exclaimed Casimir, removing his 
felt hat and stroking his furrowed brow. 
“ Great heavens, what a country this has 
become!” and he went on to say that 
Paulina had generously volunteered to 
take him out of the country disguised as 
one of her servants. As to the Zezioffs, 
as there was nothing to prevent them 
from leaving Poland at their pleasure, she 
would take care that Ioulka and her mother 
joined him when he was safe over the 
frontier. 

“Yes, trust her for that,” I grumbled to 
myself, feeling persuaded that when once 
Casimir was gone, Paulina’s first care 
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would be to have Ioulka and her mother 
arrested and taken to St. Petersburg, 
where they might undergo a year of “ pre- 
ventive detention” on some charge of 
being concerned in a political conspiracy. 
“ No, no,” I added aloud, “ you must leave 
Poland at once, Casimir, and the countess 
must know neither where nor how you are 
going.” 

I had just said this much, when there 
sprang up from underground, as it were, 
the figure of Nicholas Levitski, my sacris- 
tan. He stepped out of the house, wear- 
ing his usuai unctuous smile, made us a 
bow which brought his hat to a level with 
his knees, and glided away like a shadow. 
“ Now, what was 4e doing here?” thought 
I. “This comes of speaking too near to 
a wall,” and I drew Casimir into the mid- 
dle of the yard to finish our colloquy. 

We talked nearly half an hour, and he 
entered into all my views. At length we 
were interrupted by Mme. Zezioff and 
Ioulka, who returned from market and 
came into the yard, each with a basket on 
her arm. lIoulka had also a bunch of 
roses in her hands, and she looked so 
pretty in her fresh blue-spotted dress and 
straw hat, that I patted her cheek, and in- 
formed her that Casimir would have some 
secrets to tell her when he got up-stairs. 
In effect, Barinski and I had decided that 
Mme. Zezioff ought at once to apply for a 
passport, as if she and her daughter were 
going to Berlin to see a relative there, 
which would throw the police off the scent 
of the direction Casimir had taken, in case 
they should suspect the Zezioffs of having 
been parties to his flight. Once they were 
all three out of the country they might 
meet in any city agreed upon, and make 
thence for Paris, sn Casimir would be 
sure to find friends among the Polish Em- 
> pone Committee, who would put him in 
the way of getting honorable employment. 
His sister Eveline, too, who, as I heard, 
was married to a civil engineer, would be 
able to offer Mme. Zezioff and her daugh- 
ter a home until the arrangements for 
Ioulka’s own wedding should be com- 
pleted. 

I was right to be thus precipitate in my 
recommendations; for whilst I was advis- 
ing Casimir, Paulina Marienha was, on 
her side, not inactive, and in fact it was a 
regular contest of speed that had com- 
menced between her and me. 


IV. 


In the morning I got a favorable answer 
from Macha Planiwitz. The steam-launch 
was going to start for Cracow at evening 
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next day, and Casimir was welcome to a 
corner in the secret hold among the bales 
of contraband stuff. However, as it was 
pretty certain that the count’s footsteps 
were for the present dogged by spies, this 
was the roundabout way he must take in 
order to reach the wharf and get on board, 
At six o’clock next evening he was to 
enter a tobacconist’s shop in Sobieski 
Street with the stalk of a rose in his mouth, 
and ask for a five-kopeck cigar; by these 
tokens the tobacconist’s wife, who was a 
friend of Macha’s, would know him, and 
point to a parlor door, which would remain 
ajar. Casimir would have to pass through 
the parlor without a word, make for a 
yard behind, and issue thence into Little 
Podlack Street, where there are some pub- 
lic baths, which he must enter, requesting 
a warm bath “with bran.” The bath pro- 
prietress, another friend of Macha’s, would 
lead him to a bath closet, where he would 
find a tarpaulin hat, a waterproof cloak, 
and some shaving-tackle. Having shaved 
off his beard, and donned his disguise, 
Casimir must open the closet window, drop 
into the yard of the bath-house, and by 
means of a short ladder, placed there in 
readiness, climb over the wall, and so gain 
a brandy wharf, which would lead him to 
Planiwitz’s pottery wharf further on, and 
there the Austrian mate of the launch 
would be on the look-out, also with a rose 
in his mouth; and the fugitive must say to 
him, “1 have come to exainine the boiler 
of your launch;” whereupon without a 
word the mate would conduct him on 
board, and stow him away among the tea- 
chests and skins, where he must make 
such shift to breathe as he could until the 
launch passed the Austrian frontier. 

Such were the precautions needed to 
assist a patriot in escaping from his own 
country; and I knew that Macha, while 
doing her best to shield her husband from 
any suspicion of complicity, had not exag- 
gerated the risks that would be run if 
things were managed without proper cun- 
ning. She told me that her husband feared 
to speak to the runaway, or even to see 
him; and that if it had not been for her 
entreaties (I think she might have said her 
“orders,” for she was the master spirit of 
her household) he would not have mixed 
in so perilous a business. All that Macha 
begged in requital of her good offices was 
that I would ask Casimir Barinski to give 
her some portion of attire that he had worn 
in Siberia, so that she might cut it up into 
scapularies for her children to wear as 
safeguards against lightning and the evil 





eye — the which I duly promised. 
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One thing annoyed me, and this was 
that Nicholas Levitski, who was stealing 
noiselessly about the church replenishing 
the oil in the lamps of the lateral chapels, 
saw Macha on her knees in my confes- 
sional. He had seen her there on the 
day before, for he took faithful ocular note 
of all who came to shrive themselves ; so 
by-and-by, as I was unrobing in the sac- 
risty, he said with a mealy smile and a 
voice that came through his nose as 
through an ill-tuned organ: “ Alack, the 
potter’s wife has many a sin to confess, 
since she comes two days running.” 
“ Hold thy peace,” said I ; “if thou wouldst 
confess all ¢#ky sins, a week on thy knees 
would not suffice thee.” 

By-and-by, when the midday sun was so 
hot that the Russian soldiers I met were 
hanging out their tongues like dogs, I 
went out to tell the Zezioffs of the ar- 
rangements I had made; and I found 
that they had been to the police-office to 
apply for their passports. The officials 
had only put them the usual formal ques- 
tions, and after taking down a minute de- 
scription of their features and -figures, 
during which Ioulka had blushed, said her 
mother, they had promised that the pass- 
ports should be forwarded next day. I did 
not see Casimir, for, by the advice of us all, 
he had entered upon his new situation at 
the silversmith’s; we had even bidden him 
to talk with Solomon Paskoff as to make 
the latter believe that he was going to 
smelt in his service for months, if not 
years. 

That day was spent by Ioulka and her 
mother in the exciting task of packing for 
their departure. Casimir did not lodge in 
the same house as the Zezioffs, but he 
took his meals with them, and on comin 
in to dinner he brought a pink note that had 
been sent to him in the course of the day, 
inviting him to take tea at the countess’s 
house, at nine o’clock. The Zezioffs, in 
their honest belief of Paulina’s purity, ad- 
vised him to go, and he went, but said 
nothing as to his intended escape. On 
the contrary, he gladdened the countess 
above measure by consenting to fly with 
her three days thence, and = man 
gallant things that she must have felt 
persuaded her blandishments had partly 
won back his heart, a consummation 
— her vanity could not deem improb- 
able. 

All this Casimir told me next day, when 
he came to see me at the church during 
the hour allotted him for dinner. He 
looked pensive, and as I led him to the 
space behind the high altar, where we 
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could be in privacy for this interview, the 
last I should probably ever have with 
him, he whispered that he had discovered 
the secret of Paulina’s kindness to him. 
“] should be a simpleton,” said he, “ if I 
were blind to the fact that Paulina loves 
me, father.” ‘ 

“It’s no great matter, provided you 
don’t love her,” answered I, scrutinizing 
his face rather anxiously. 

“ No, I love Ioulka,” he rejoined stead- 
fastly; but then a faint gleam shot 
through his blue eyes as he added: “It’s 
flattering, though, to have kindled a pas- 
sion in a woman I courted so hopelessly 
of yore.” 

“My son, Paulina Marienha is forty 
years old now.” 

“It may be, but she still looks young; 
that is why I treated her yesterday as if 
she were no more than twenty, and an 
instinct warned me that the less I talked 
about Ioulka the more it would please her. 
Was that a sin, father?” 

“Eh, my son! these are points of casu- 
istry I cannot decide outside a confes- 
sional,” I replied, edging away; though I 
was mighty relieved to think that, in flirt- 
ing with the countess, Casimir had doubt- 
less thrown her off her guard and caused 
her to stay proceedings she might other- 
wise have taken against loulka Zezioff. 
“Here we are alone,” said I, as we 
reached St. Stanislas’ small and dimly 
lighted chapel behind the high altar. 
“ Kneel down, my son, that I may bless 
thee before thou goest away.” 

He knelt down on the flags, humbly 
bowing his head, and I stretched my 
hands over him: “God Almighty protect 
thee, Casimir Barinski, and give thee long 
life that thou mayest see our poor country 
freed.” 

“ Amen!” he responded fervently. 

“ Mayest thou carry the example of 
Polish virtues to the strange land whither 
thou goest, so that in learning to honor 
thee, men may honor thy friendless coun- 
we I added, “Be not like the Poles 
who fought in the Communal rebellion of 
Paris, Casimir, and thereby showed in- 
gratitude for the hospitality which a great 
nation had extended to them. Be not 
like that madman Bevezowski either, 
who thought that a cause such as ours 
could be advanced by assassination. The 
cross and the sword must be thy weapons, 
my son, when thy day comes— which, 
alas! I shall not live to see.” 

* Who knows, father?” said he, still on 
his knees. “The Russians may shortly 
be involved in a war which will lead to 
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the dismemberment of their empire. 
When that war comes, can I in conscience 
join the Turkish standard?” 

“No!” said I, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion. “These men have pardoned thee, 
and thou canst not use the liberty they 
have restored to bear arms against them. 
It is a point of honor. Not till the day 
when the whole of Poland rises to arms 
will thy time have arrived; meanwhile, 
be faithful and patient.” 

“1 will obey you, father,” said Casimir; 
and rising from his knees he threw him- 
self into my arms. There were tears in 
the eyes of us both; but even as I was 
embracing the poor fellow whom I loved, 
I noticed that the drapery of the high 
altar shook as though there were a cat 
behind. This made me exclaim at once: 
“Good-bye, Casimir; thou wilt start to- 
morrow morning by the road to Kaptcha, 
in peasant’s disguise.” 

“ Kaptcha?” echoed he; but looking 
up he caught the wink I gave him, and 
followed the direction of my glance. Nich- 
olas Levitski ee then protruding his 
bust through the drapery, and held in one 
hand a bow! full of liquid plaster. 

“ Father,” whined he, “the rats play 
havoc with the altar-cloth, and I have 
been stopping their holes.” 

“ Thou art a good servant,” said I dry- 
ly; “but since thou hast still plaster 
enough, I will show thee a spot in the 
crypt where thou mayest stop other holes ; 
I fear the rats have been eating at the 
shrine of St. Stanislas.” 

“They are an evil vermin,” remarked 
Nicholas, following me as if anxious to 
render a service. 

“ Down these stairs,” said I; and, when 
we had descended a dozen steep steps 
and reached the crypt, where a feeble oil 
lamp burns day and night, I let him pass 
me, then pulled the door behind him, and 
locked it, crying through the keyhole: 
“Thou wilt not be wanted till vespers, 
Nicholas, so thou mayest spend the whole 
of thy afternoon with the rats.” 

“ But I have not dined, father,” he pro- 
tested, his voice ringing with a piteous 
sonority under the vault. 

“ I doubt not that St. Stanislas will con- 
sider the sacrifice of thy dinner, and send 
thee a better appetite for supper!” was 
my rejoinder, and I returned up-stairs 
laughing in my sleeve. Casimir Barinski 
was gone, for a gesture of mine had bid- 
den him depart; so, being alone, I kaelt 
down on the stones, and offered up a 


prayer that it might go well with him and 
with his bride loulka, even as it went well 
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with Moses when he fled from among the 
Egyptians. 

I had no positive proof that Nicholas 
Levitski was a spy, but things I had ut- 
tered at different times had been noised 
abroad without its being possible that any 
save himself could be the retailer ; besides 
which, every Catholic priest in Poland has 
a spy in his sacristy, so there were rea- 
sons enough why I should keep the man 
locked up in the crypt until Casimir and 
the Zezioffs had left Dolw. A word from 
him in the ear of a police inspector would 
have overturned all our plans. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon, Ioulka 
and her mother went away by the coach 
which travels from Dolw to Gerinsk, 
where there is a railway station whence 
they would take the train for Posen. 
There were the usual tightly-buttoned po- 
lice officers at the coach-yard, who closely 
examined the passports; but Ioulka and 
her mother were not signalled as being 
under an interdict from travelling, so they 
were allowed to seat themselves on the 
dusty drab cushions of the vehicle without 
impediment. Mme. Zezioff was a little 
sad at leaving the town where her married 
life had been spent; but Ioulka was in 
high spirits, and chatted gaily to me as her 
small store of luggage and her mother’s 
was being lifted on to the roof bya Jew 
ostler much freckled. At last the Ukra- 
nian driver, in his white smock, climbed on 
the box, and gathering the reins of his 
three flea-bitten horses, clucked his tongue 
against his cheek and cracked his whip. 
Ioulka blew a kiss to me, and her mother 
waved her hand, as the ponderous yellow 
carriage jolted out of the yard and disap- 
peared down the street amid the yells of 
the little Jew boys and the barking of 
those many long-nosed dogs who are suf- 
fered to prowl masterless about our towns. 
When the coach was gone I heaved a sigh 
of relief and went off to say vespers. Up 
to the last moment I had feared that Pau- 
lina Marienha might have given orders to 
arrest the Zezioffs. 


Vv. 


I PERFORMED vespers without the help 
of my sacristan, and it was past six o’clock 
when I went down to the crypt to release 
him. He looked like a man who has seen 
a ghost and is famished besides; and, as 
I expected, his first thought was to scam- 
per home to supper, so that there was no 
likelihood of his making any revelations to 
the police for another hour at least. “ And 
when he does make them,” mused I, “ he 
will go and say that Casimir is to start to- 














morrow in the disguise of a peasant by the 
road to Kaptcha, so that our enemies will 
be hunting on the wrong track.” Witha 
chuckle over the trick I had played the 
worthy, I locked the church doors, took 
the keys home, and having supped off a 
dish of Vistulan trout, dressed myself for 
a visit to the countess, whom I wished to 
see rather out of curiosity than because my 
visit could avail much at this juncture. On 
my way I passed by Stanislas Planiwitz’s 
pottery shop, and saw Macha standing in 
the doorway with her last-born baby in her 
arms, who clutched a rose in his little fist ; 
by which preconcerted sign I was informed 
that Casimir Barinski was safe on board 
the steam-launch. 

Paulina, received me very affably, al- 
though this was not a reception-night, and 
she was alone in the déshadille of a white- 
laced cashmere feignoir. I noticed there 
was a moist glitter in her eyes and a some- 
thing subdued and yet ecstatic in her 
manner, which proved sufficiently that 
Casimir’s flirtation of the preceding day 
had altogether blinded her and turned her 
head. She looked like a woman who is in 
love, and whose passionate artifices are 


triumphant. Certainly at that moment she | . 


would have scorned to do an unkind thing 
to loulka Zezioff, for it was a much greater 
womanly feat to seduce a lover from his 
betrothed by the simple might of her 
charms, instead of having recourse to 
police interference to crush her rival. At 
the age of forty, so far as I have seen, 
women take an extraordinary delight in 
winning a love battle in a fair fight. 
Paulina and I talked about Casimir, for 
his named seemed to fly incontinently from 
her lips, so that she could allude to noth- 
ing else; but we did not touch upon his 
marriage or proposed departure in Pauli- 
na’s company, I being supposed to know 
nought of this lastscheme. We conversed 
rather about his family, his talents, his 
sufferings in Siberia — and hereon my fair 
hostess soon began to shed hysterical 
tears, vowing that, after all, it was not she 
who had caused Casimir to be sent into 
exile, for that he would have been arrested 
in any case, the government having long 
noted down his family for persecution. It 
was but natural that the unhappy woman 
should now seek to disculpate herself of 
her great crime against the man she loved, 
and should lay particular stress on the 
pardon she had obtained for him. She 
seemed to be working herself up to the 
conviction that, since it was she who had 
prevented the patriot from ending his days 
in the Oural mines, the remainder of his 
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life properly belon to her; which 
proves once again that woman’s logic is 


often at fault. 
I said nothing that might grieve the 
countess, for it was my duty to courte- 


ous, as a visitor in her own house ; and so 
we talked confidentially enough for a 
couple of hours. It was about ten o’clock, 
I think, and I was on the point of taking 
my departure, when a footman came in 
with a letter on a tray, which he handed to 
his mistress. Paulina begged my leave to 
open it; but the instant she had glanced 
at the first lines, she started to her feet, 
shot me a glance of viperous hatred such 
as a she-wolf may throw when she has 
fallen into a trap; then, bereft of all color, 
she flew to her desk, and snatched up a 
pen. She wrote for a minute, panting as 
her pen flew over the paper ; then, without 
blotting what she had written, she hastily 
folded the sheet, enclosed it in an enve- 
lope, and handed it to the footman, who 
retired. 

This done, Paulina advanced towards 
me with flashing eyes and arms folded, 
whilst, in a voice that was almost a scream, 
she exclaimed, — 

“ Do you know what I have just done? 
I have signed an order for the arrest of 
those two Zezioffs.” 

“It was a useless piece of work, for 
they went away this afternoon, and are 
over the frontier by this time,” replied I, 
calmly. 

This information staggered her for a 
moment. “ Fool that am; I should 
have had them seized two days ago!” she 
ejaculated, gasping. “ But anyhow, Casi- 
mir Barinski shall not escape. I know 
that he is to leave for Kaptcha to-morrow, 
disguised as a peasant.” 

“ And what if you do prevent his escape ? 
Love him as you may, you can’t forge him 
to marry you against his will.” 

“ But I can send him back to Siberia, 
and will. I would rather see him there 
than married to that drudge of a girl!” 

“Tut, tut!” saidI. “ Our enemies are 
bad enough, but they won’t cancel an im- 
perial pardon for the sake of advancing 
your love affairs. You haven’t the power 
you boast, Paulina.” 

This sally drove her almost mad. 

“ Haven’t I the power?” shrieked she, 
as she spread out her hands wildly. 
“ Know that I am queen of this town, and 
have been for years. I am the only per- 


son here in direct relation with the ‘police 
minister at St. Petersburg; and a line of 
mine could send 
Siberia.” 


you, priest as you are, to 
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“T don’t believe it,” said I; “and in| ing to escape in peasant’s clothes ; and as 


any case feel no fear,” nor did I feel any. 

“ Ah, you think you can defy me, but 
you will do well not to go too far!” she 
exclaimed, wringing her hands, and look- 
ing as if she would smite me. 

“T do defy you,” said I, standing up, in 
wrath ; “for there isn’t a priest in Poland 
who would give you absolution if you once 
laid a finger on one of our order. If 
we don’t all hold together from brotherly 
love, we do from the necessity of mutual 
protection, as you well know, else you 
would have disposed of me long ago.” 

“Tam too good, and that is my weak- 
ness!” said Paulina, panting as she 
dropped, half ae on tothe sofa. “I 
have let myself be held in bondage b 
your superstitions like a child; but I'll 
turn schismatic.” 

“ And I’ll excommunicate you from the 
sacraments, and denounce you to the Cam- 
arilla as a heretic and a traitress, with 
whom no pact of faith need be kept,” 
cried I, paying her back glance for glance, 
without quaking. 

I knew the sort of woman with whom I 
had to deal, you see. Half choking with 
rage, she pointed to the door, and I walked 
out; but I felt quite confident that she 
would neither molest me nor suffer others 
todoso. Religion, as she practised it, was 
half the business of Paulina’s life, and she 
had need to believe in the inviolability of 
its ministers. She would have known no 
peace in oe if she had destroyed one 
of us priests who have power to absolve 
sins. 

All this did not prevent my passing a 
very anxious night, for I had hoped that 
the news of Casimir’s flight, or the inten- 
tion of it, would not reach the countess 
till morning, by which time all researches 
woul@ be vain. I was not so sure that 
they would be vain at this hour, if active- 
ly conducted ; and every time I heard the 
tramping walk of the night police under 
my window, I quaked lest one of these 
individuals should knock at my door, and 
request me to accompany him to the cen- 
tral office, there to answer questions as to 
my connivance in Casimir’s flight. There 
was no knocking, and I received no police 
visit till ten o’clock next morning. At 
that hour a crop-headed man in plain 
clothes arrived at the church, and told me 
laconically that I was wanted to identify a 
dead body. ~ 
“Whose dead body?” I asked, my 
tongue almost cleaving to my palate. 

“Casimir Barinski’s,’? he answered. 
“ The man was overtaken as he was try- 





he offered resistance, he was shot down.” 
“Where? On the road to Kaptcha?” 
“ Precisely,” replied the policeman, with 
a significant look into my eyes. “It was 
on the road to Kaptcha.” 


VI. 

SOME poor peasant it was who had paid 
for Casimir Barinski with his innocent 
life; and, by the time the mistake was 
discovered, Casimir was safe in Gallicia, 
with Stanislas Planiwitz’s pots and chests 
of tea. He soon afterwards married 
Ioulka Zezioff in Paris, and is now em- 
ployed as a journalist, I believe, in the 
French capital. I was never molested 
about his escape, nor was Macha, though, 
thanks to Nicholas Levitski(as I suppose), 
we were both suspected; but, then, the 
Russian police have a policy about hush- 
ing up disagreeable matters when these 
are beyond remedy. 

As for Paulina Marienha, she remained 
six months without coming near me, and 
I, for my part, did not go near her. One 
day, however, she walked into our church 
bravely, attired after her wont, and send- 
ing for me out of the sacristy, said, with a 
= sort of downcast smile, that she 

ad come to make a confession. Pre- 
pared, by her manner, for something 
serious, I took my seat in the central box 
of the confessional, while she knelt in that 
to the left. 

“ Father,” she began, “I accuse myself 
of the sin of ill-temper in often speaking 
sharply to my maid ——” 

And that was how the Countess Paulina 
squared her accounts with heaven. 





From The Contemporary Review. 
THE LITTLE HEALTH OF LADIES.* 


In the following pages I propose to 
speak, not of any definite form of disease, 
but of that condition of petite santé, val- 
etudinarianism, and general readiness to 
break down under pressure, wherein a 
sadly large proportion of women of the 
higher classes pass their years. It is 
unnecessary, I think, to adduce any evi- 
dence of the prevalence of this semi-inva- 
lidism — ladies in England, or its 
still greater frequency abroad, and (em- 


* To avoid misapprehension, it may be well to say 
that this word is here used in its older sense of the 
“‘loaf-givers.’ The ill-health of women who are 
loaf-winners is, alas! another and still more sorrow- 
ful subject. 




















phatically) in America. Ina very moder- 
ate circle of acquaintance every one knows 
a score of cases of it, of that confirmed 
kind which has scarcely any analogue in 
the physical condition of men. If we take 
a state of perfect soundness to be repre- 
sented by one hundred, the health of few 
ladies will be found to rise above eighty 
or ninety — that of the majority will be, I 
fear, about seventy-five — anda large con- 
tingent, with which we are now specially 
concerned, about fifty or sixty. In short, 
the health of women of the upper class 
is, I think, unquestionably far de/ow par. 
Whatever light their burners were calcu- 


lated to shed on the world, the gas is half 


turned down and cannot afford anything 
beyond a feeble glimmer. 

Of the wide-extending wretchedness 
entailed by this Petite santé of ladies it 
would be easy to speak for hours. There 
are the husbands whose homes are made 
miserable by unsettled habits, irregular 
hours, a cheerless and depressed, or else, 
perhaps, an hysterically excitable or pee- 
vish companion ; the maximum of expen- 
diture in their households, with the mini- 
mum of enjoyment. I think men, in such 
cases, are most sincerely to be pitied, and 
I earnestly wish that the moans which 
they, and also their mothers and sisters, 
not unnaturally spend over their hard lot, 
could be turned into short, sharp words, 
resolutely providing that their daughters 
should not adopt the unhealthful habits 
and fall into the same miserable state, per- 
petuating the evil from generation to gen- 
eration. 

As to the poor children of a feeble 
mother, their case is even worse than that 
of the husband, as any one may judge who 
sees how delightful and blessed a thing it 
is for a mother to be the real, cheerful, 
energetic companion of her sons and 
daughters. Not only is all this lost, but 
the presence of a nervous, exigeante inva- 
lid in the dwelling-room of the family is a 
perpetual damper on the healthful spirits 
of the children; and, in the case of the 
girls, the mother’s demands on their atten- 
tion (if she be not a miracle of unselfish-: 
ness) often break up their whole time for 
study into fragments too small to be of 

ractical use. The desultoriness of a 
es wherein the mistress spends half the 
day in bed is ruinous to the young, unless 
a most unusual degree of care be taken to 
secure them from its ill effects. 

Pitiable, however, as are the conditions 
of the husband and children of the lady 
of little health, her own lot —if she be not 
a mere malingerer — is surely still more de- 
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serving of sympathy. She loses, to begin 
with, all the tome pipetenes of health, the 
inexplicable, indefinable dzen-étre of nat- 
ural vigor, 
the joy of morning’s active zeal, 
The calm delight, blessing and blest, 
To sink at night to dreamless rest. 


She knows nothing of the glorious free- 
dom of the hills and woods and rock 

shore; she misses all the relief whic 

lonely rides and walks afford from those 
petty worries which, like the wasps and 
ants in the dreadful old Persian torture, 
are sure to fasten on the poor wretch 
pinned to the ground. “ To be weak is to 
be miserable.” There is no truer maxim; 
and when we reflect how many women are 
weak,— not merely in comparison to men, 
which is nothing to the purpose, but weak 
absolutely and judged by the standard of 


nature,—-we have before us a vast low- - 


lying field of dull wretchedness profound- 
ly mournful to contemplate. Out of it, 
what evil vapors of morbid feelings, jeal- 
ousies, suspicions, hysterical passions, 
religious terrors, melancholy, and even 
insanity are generated, who shall estimate ? 
To preserve the mens sana otherwhere 
than in the corpore sano is a task of almost 
superhuman wisdom and _ conscientious- 
ness. The marvel is, not that so many 


fail, as that a few succeed in performing ’ 


it. 

Be it noted further, that itis the chronic 
petite santé much more than any positive 
disease, which is morally so injurious to 
the sufferer and all around her. I have 
heard one whose long years of pain seem 
each to have lifted her nearer to heaven 
remark with a smile, that “actual pain is 
always, in a sense, entertaining/” She 
intended, no doubt, to say that it tasked 
the powers of will and religious trust to 
bear it firmly, Out of such contests and 
such triumphs_over either bodily or men- 
tal suffering, spring (as we all recognize) 
that which is most precious in human ex- 
perience,—the gold purified in the fur- 
nace, the wheat threshed with the flail. 


Only upon some cross of pain and woe 
God’s son may lie, 
Each soul redeemed from self and sin must 
know 


Its Calvary. 


But the high moral results of positive pain 
and danger seem unattainable by such a 
mere negation of health as we are consider- 
ing. The sunshine is and the storm 
is good, but the grey, dull drizzle of No- 
vember — how is any one to gain much 
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from it? Some beautiful souls do so, no 
doubt; but far more often chronic Petite 
sante \eads to self-indulgence; and self- 
indulgence to selfishness ; and selfishness 
(invariably) to deceit and affectation, till 
the whole character crumbles to pieces 
with dry rot. 

Now I must say at once that I consider 
the frequency of this valetudinarianism 
among women to be a monstrous state of 
things, totally opposed to any conception 
I can form of the intentions of Providence 
or the laws of beneficent nature; and the 
contented way in which it is accepted, as 
if it were a matter of course, by society 
and the poor sufferers themselves, and 
even by such well-meaning friends of 
women as M. Michelet, strikes me as 
both absurd and deplorable. That the 
creator should have planned a whole sex 
of patients — that the normal condition of 
the female of the human species should 
be to have legs which walk not, and brains 
which can only work on pain of disturbing 
the rest of the ill-adjusted machine — this 
is to me simply incredible. The theory 
would seem to have been suggested by a 
study, not of the woman’s dody, framed 
by the great Maker’s wisdom, but from 
that of her silly clothes sent home from 
the milliner, with tags, and buttons, and 
flounces, meant for show, not use, and a 
feather and an artificial flower by way of a 
head-gear. 

Nay, my scepticism goes further, even 
into the stronghold of the enemy. I do 
not believe that even the holy claims of 
motherhood ought to involve —or, if 
women’s lives were better regulated, 
would involve —so often as they do, a 
state of invalidism for the larger part of 
married life; or that a woman ought to be 
disabled from performing the supreme 
moral and intellectual duties of a parent 
towards her first-born children, when she 
fulfils the lower physical part of her 
sacred office towards those who come 
afterwards. Were this to be inevitably 
the case, I do not see how a woman who 
has undertaken the tremendous responsi- 
bilities of a mother towards the opening 
soul of a child could venture to burden 
herself with fresh duties which will inca- 
pacitate her from performing them. with 
all her heart, and soul, and strength. 

One of the exasperating things about 
this evil of female valetudinarianism is 
that the women who are its victims are 
precisely the human beings who of our 
whole mortal race seem naturally most 
exempt from physical want or danger, and 
ought to have enjoyed immunity from dis- 





ease or pate of any kind. Such ladies 
have probably never from their birth been 
exposed to hardship, or toil, or ill-ven- 
tilation, or bad or scanty food, fuel, or 
raiment. They have fed on the fat- 
ness of the earth and been clothed in 
purple and fine linen. They are the true 
lotos-eaters whom he material cares of 
the world reach not. They 


live and lie reclined, 


in a land where (in a very literal sense) 
it seemeth always afternoon, 


and where they find a certain soothing 
zsthetic emotion in reading in novels the 
doleful tale of wrong of the “ill-used race 
of men that cleave the soil,” — without 
dreaming of going down amongst them to 
make that tale less dismal. 

That these’ women, these Epicurean 
goddesses of the drawing-room, should be 
so often the poor, fragile, suffering crea- 
tures we behold them, unable to perform 
half the duties of life, or taste a third 
part of its pleasures, — this is a pure per- 
versity of things which ought surely to 
provoke revolt. 


What are the causes of the valetudina- 
rianism of ladies? 

First, of course, there is a considera- 
ble class of inherited mischief, feeble con- 
stitutions, congenital tendencies to chronic 
troubles, gout, dyspepsia, and so on, due 
to the errors of either parent, or to theiv 
evil heritage of the same. All that need 
be said here on this topic is that such 
cases must necessarily go on multiplying 
ad ee till mothers regain the vigor 
which alone permits them to transmit a 
healthy constitution to their children. 

Next to hereditary petite santé, we come 
to cases where the habits of the sufferers 
themselves are the cause of the mischief; 
and these are of two kinds‘— one result- 
ing from what is good and unselfish, and 
one from what is bad and frivolous, in the 
disposition of women. 

Women are generally prudent enough 
about their money; that is, of their own 
money, not that of theirhusbands. I have 
heard an observant man remark that he 
never knew a well-conducted woman who, 
of her own fault, became bankrupt. But 
as regards their health the very best of 
women have a propensity to dive on their 
capital, Their nervous energy, stimulated 
either by conscience or affection or intel- 
lectual interests, suffices to enable them to 

ostpone perpetually the calls of their 

dies for food, sleep, or exercise. They 
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draw la drafts on their physical 


seca: tad fail to lodge correspond- 


ing sums of restoring rest and nutriment. 
Their physical instincts are not imperious, 
like those of men ; and they habitually dis- 
regard them when they make themselves 
felt, till poor nature, continually snubbed 
when she makes her modest requests, 
ceases to press for daily settlement of her 
little bill, and reserves ‘herself to put in an 
execution by-and-by. The vegetative and 
the spiritual part of these women flourish 
well enough ; but (as Kingsley’s Old Sandy 
says) “ There is a lack of healthy animal- 
ism,” between the two. They seem to 
consider themselves as fireflies issuing 
out of a rose, flitting hither and thither to 
brighten the world, not creatures of flesh 
and blood, needing to go to bed and eat 
roast mutton. 

If we study the condition of Mr. John 
Bull in his robust middle age, we shall 
notice that for forty years, with few inter- 
ruptions, he has enjoyed those “ — 
meals,” on which Tennyson’s Northern 
Farmer lays such stress as the foundation 
of general stability of character. He has 
also walked, ridden, rowed, skated, smoked 
his cigar, and gone to his bed (as nearly 
as circumstances permitted) when the in- 
clination seized him. If now and again he 
has omitted to gratify his instincts, it has 
been for a business-like reason, and not 
merely because somebody did not happen 
to wish to do the same thing at the same 
time. He has not often waited for an 
hour, half fainting for want of his break- 
fast, from motives of mere domestic 
courtesy; nor sat moped in a-hot room 
through a long, bright day to keep some 
old person company; nor resolved his 
dinner into tea and muffins because he 
was alone and it was not worth while to 
trouble the servants ; nor sat up cold and 
weary till three in the morning to hear 
about a Parliamentary debate wherein he 
took only a vicarious interest. At the end 
of the forty years of wholesome indul- 
gence, the man’s instincts aré more impe- 
rious and plain-spoken than ever, and, as 
a reward for his obedience to them, his 
organs perform their respective offices 
with alacrity, to the great benefit of him- 
self and of all dependent upon him. 
Pretty nearly the reverse of this has hap- 
pened in the case of Mrs. Bull. Almost 
her first lesson in childhood was to check, 
control, and conceal her wants and mis- 
eries ; and by the time she has grown up 
she has acquired the habit of postponin 
them, as a matter of course, to ‘the small- 
est convenience of A, B, C, and D, father, 
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mother, brothers, even servants, whom 
she will not “ put out of their way” for 
herself, though no one would so much as 
think whether they had a way to be put 
out of, for her brothers. The more strain 
there is upon her strength, by sickness in 
the house or any misfortune, the more 
completely she oftuces and forgets herself 
and her physical wants, recklessly relin- 
quishing sleep and neglecting food. When 
the pressure is relieved, and the nervous 
tension which supported her relaxed, the 
woman breaks down as a matter of course, 
perhaps never to enjoy health again. 

It must be borne in mind, also, in esti- 
mating a woman’s chances of health, that 
if she neglect to think of herself, there is 
seldom anybody to do for her what she. 
does for her husband. Nobody reminds 
her to change her boots when they are 
damp ; sebedy jogs her memory as to the 
unwholesomeness. of this or that bever- 
age or comestible, or gives her the little 
cossetings which so often ward off colds. 
and similar petty ills. Unless the woman 
live with a sister or friend, it must be 
scored one against her chances as com- 
pared to a man, that she has no wife. 

There must, of course, be set against all. 
this the two facts, that the imperiousness 
of men’s wishes and wants leads them 
often not only to do such wholesome things. 
as those of which we have been speaking, 
but into sundry unwholesome excesses 
beside, for which in due time they pay by 
various diseases, from gout up to delirium 
tremens. And correspondingly, women’s 
comparative indifference to the pleasures 
of the table keeps them clear of the ills to 
which gormandizing and bibulous flesh is 
heir. We all know scores of estimable 
gentlemen who can scarcely be prevailed 
on, by the prayers and tears of their wives, 
to refrain from drinking a glass of beer or 
port wine which will in all probability entail 
a fit of the gout next day; but in my whole 
life I have never known a woman who 
consciously ate or drank things likely to 
make her ill, save one mild and sweet old 
lady, whose predilection for buttered toast’ 
overcame every motive of prudence, and, 
alas! even of religion, which I have rea- 
son to believe she endeavored to bring to 
bear against the soft temptation. But for 
the purpose we have now in hand, namely, 
that of tracing the origin, not of acute dis- 
eases, but of general Petite santé, this 
aspect of the subject is unimportant. It 
is precisely Petite santé, which comes of 
the perpetual neglect of nature’s hints — 
that she wants air, bread, meat, fruit, tea, 





wine, sleep, a scamper or a canter. Itis. 








definite disease which results from over- 
exercise, over-feeding, and over-drinking. 
Wouid it not be possible, I venture to 
ask, to cut off ¢hzs source of feminine in- 
validism, at all events, by a somewhat 
more respectful attention to the calls of 
healthful instinct? I am very far from 
wishing that women should grow more 
selfish, or less tenderly regardful of the 
convenience and pleasure of those around 
them. Even sound health of body —im- 
measurable blessing that it is — would be 
purchased too dearly if this should hap- 
pen. But there ought surely to be anade- 
quate reason, not a mere excuse of whim 
and caprice of her own or of anybody else, 
why a woman should do herself hurt or 
incapacitate herself for future usefulness. 


Another source of Petite santé, 1 fear, 
may be found resulting from a lingering 
survival amongst us of the idiotic notion 
that there is something peculiarly “ lady- 
like ” in invalidism, pallor, small appetite, 
and a languid mode of speech and man- 
ners. The very word “delicacy,” prop- 
erly a term of praise, being applied vulgarly 
to a valetudinary condition, is evidence 
that the impression of the “dandies” of 
sixty years ago that refinement and sickli- 
ness were convertible terms, is not yet 
wholly exploded. “Tremaine” thought 
morbidezza — a“ charming morbidezza” 
—the choicest epithet he could apply to 
the cheek of beauty ; and the heroines in all 
the other fashionable novels of the period 
drank hartshorn almost daily, and died of 
broken hearts, while the pious young 
Protestants who converted Roman Cath- 
olics in the religious tales, uniformly per- 
ished of consumption. Byron’s admiring 
biographer records how, at a large dinner- 
party, he refused all viands except pota- 
toes and vinegar (horrid combination !) and 
then retired to an eating-house to assuage 
with a beefsteak those cravings which even 
Childe Harold could not silence with 
“ chameleon’s food” of “light and air.” 

We have advanced indeed somewhat 
beyond this wretched affectation in our day, 
and young ladies are not required by /es 
bienséances to exhibit at table the public 
habits of a ghoul. In a few cases per- 
haps we may opine that women have gone 
to the opposite extreme, and both eat and 
drink more than is desirable. But yet we 
are obviously not wholly free from the 
“delicacy” delusion. We are not soclear 
as we ought to be on the point that, though 
beauty includes other elements, yet health 
is its sine gud non, and that no statuesque 
nobility of form (much less a pinched waist 
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and.a painted face) can constitute a beau- 
tiful living human creature, who lacks the 
tokens of health —clear eyes, clear skin, 
rich hair, good teeth, a cool, soft hand, a 
breath like a bunch of cowslips, and a 
free and joyous carriage of the head and 
limbs. 

Have we not, in ‘the senseless admira- 
tion ‘of feebleness and pallor (to obtain 
which a fashionable lady not long ago lit- 
erally bled herself by degrees to. eath), an 
illustration of the curious fact pointed out 
by Miss de Rothschild in her admirable 
essay on “ The Hebrew Woman,” * name- 
ly, that the horaage which Christianity won 
for weakness has tempted women to culti- 
vate weakness to secure the homage? 
Just as Christian charity to the poor has 
fostered mendicancy, so has chivalrous 
tenderness to the feeble inspired a whole 
sex with the fatal ambition of becoming 
feeble (or of simulating feebleness) to ob- 
tain the tenderness. The misconstruction 
and abuse of the beatitudes of the gospel, 
as manifested in the rise of the mendicant 
order of friars, is notoriously a sad chap: 
ter of history. I do not think it a less 
sorrowful one that an analogous abuse 
has led to a sort of canonization of bodily 
and mental feebleness, cowardice, and 
helplessness among women. Can we 
question which is the nobler ideal, — the 
modern, nervous, pallid, tight-laced fine 
lady of little health, or the “ valiant-wom- 
an” (as the Vulgate calls her) of whom 
King Lemuel saith, “She girdeth her 
loins with strength, and strengtheneth her 
arms. Strength and honor are her cloth- 
ing; and she shall rejoice in time to 
come ”? ¢ 


We have now touched on the subject of 
dress, which plays so important a part in 
the health of women that it must here be 
treated somewhat at length. A little girl 
in a London Sunday school, being asked 
by a visitor “why God made the flowers 
a the field,” replied (not unconscious of 
the —— paper poppy in her own bon- 
net), “ Please, ma’am, I suppose for pat- 
terns for artificial flowers.” One might an- 
ticipate some answer scarcely less wide of 
the mark than that of this unsophisticated 
little damsel, were the question to be put 
to not a few grown women, “ Why do you 
wear clothes?” Their most natural re- 
sponse would obviously be, “To be in 
the fashion.” When we have visibly wan- 
dered a long way from the path of reason, 


* New Quarterly Magasine, No. X. 
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the best thing we can do is to look back 
to the starting-point and find out, if possi- 
ble, where we have diverged. In the 
matter of raiment that starting-point is 
not hard to find—indeed, to mark it is 
only to state a series of truisms. 

Human clothing has three raisons 
@’étre, which, in order of precedence, are 
these: — 

I, — HEALTH. 
II. — DECENCY. 

III. — BEAUTY. 

HEALTH demands, — 

1. Maintenance of proper temperature 
of the body by exclusion of excessive 
heat and cold. 

2. Protection from injury by rain, snow, 
dust, dirt, stones to the feet, insects, etc. 

3. Preservation of liberty of action to 
all the organs of the body and freedom 
from pressure. 

DECENCY demands, — 

4. Concealment of some portions of the 
human frame. 

5. Distinction between the habiliments 
of men and women sufficient to avert mis- 
take. 

6. Fitness to the age and character of 
the wearer. 

7. Concealment, when possible, of any 
disgusting personal defect. 

EAUTY demands, — 

8. Truthfulmess. The dress must be 
genuine throughout, without any false 
pads, false hair, or false anything. 

g. Graceful forms of drapery. 

-to. Harmonious colours. 

11. Such moderate consistency with 
prevailing modes of dress as shall pro- 
duce the impression of sociability and 
suavity, and avoid that of self-assertion. 

12. Individuality,— the dress suiting 
the wearer as if it were an outer body be- 
longing to the same soul. 

(Be it noted that the fulfilment of this 
highest condition of tasteful dress neces- 
sarily limits the number of costumes which 
each person should wear on similar occa- 
sions. No one body can be adorned in 
several egually suitable suits of clothes, 
any more than one soul could be fittingly 
housed in twenty different bodies.) 


Glancing back over the above table, we 
find this curious fact. The dress of men 
in all Western nations meets fairly all the 
conditions of health and decency, and fails 
only on the side of beauty. The dress of 
women, on the contrary, ever variable as 
it is, persistently misses the conditions of 
health; frequently violates the rules of 
decency; and instead of securing beauty, 
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at which it aims first instead of last, 
achieves usually — ugliness. 

It is to be remembered for our consola- 
tion and encouragement that men have 
arrived at their present good sense in dress 
only within two or three generations. A 
hundred years ago the lords of creation 
set beauty above health or convenience, 
just as the ladies do now, and peacocked 
about in their peach-blossom coats and 
embroidered waistcoats, surmounted by 
wigs, for whose stupendous discomfort 
even a seat on the judicial bench can 
scarcely reconcile the modern English- 
man. Now, when the men of eve 
European nation have abjured suc 
fantastic apparel, we naturally ask, Why 
have not the women followed their exam- 
ple? bev 4 is the husband, father, and 
brother habited like a being who has serious 
interests in life, and knows that his per- 
sonal dignity would be forfeited were he 
to dress himself in particolored, berib- 
boned garments, and why is the wife, 
mother, or sister bedizened like a macaw, 
challenging every observer to note how 
much of her time, thoughts and money 
must have been spent on this futile ob- 
ject?) The answer is one which it is not 
pleasant to make, discreditable as it is to 
both sexes. The women who set the fash- 
ions dress for admiration; and men like 
women who dress to be admired ; and the 
admiration given and received is a ve 
poor and unworthy admiration, not muc 
better than a salmon gives to a glittering 
artificial fly, and having very little more to 
do with sf real zsthetic gratification, — 
as is proved too clearly by the thoroughly 
un-beautiful devices to which fashion has 
recourse. It is the wed/-got-up woman (to 
borrow a very expressive phrase), not the 
really well-dressed woman, who receives 
by far the largest share of homage. 

And now let us see how all this concerns 
the health of women — how much of their 
petite santé is due to their general neglect 
to make health the first object of dress, or 
even an object at all compared to fash- 
ion. 

Tight-lacing among habits resembles 
envy among the passions. We take pride 
in all the rest, even the idlest and worst, 
but tight-lacing and an envious heart are 
things to which no one ever confesses. A 


small waist, I suppose, is understood to 
belong to that order of virtues which 
Aristotle decides ought to be natural and 
not acquired, and the most miserable girl 
who spends her ‘days in a machine more 
cruel (because more slowl 
than the old “maiden” o 


murderous) 
Seville, yet 
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always assures us, smiling through her 
martyrdom, that her clothes are “ really 
hanging about her!” It would be waste 
of time to dwell on this supreme folly. 
Mrs. Haweis, in her very noteworthy 
new book, “ The Art of Beauty,” has given 
some exceedingly useful diagrams, show- 
ing the effects of the practice on the in- 
‘ternal organs and skeleton * — diagrams 
which I earnestly recommend to the study 
of ladies who may feel a “call” to per- 
form this sort of English suttee for a 
living husband. Mrs. Haweis says that 
sensible men do not love wasps, and have 
expressed to her their “overallishness ” 
when they behold them. Considering how 
effectively they have hitherto managed to 
display their disapproval whenever women 
have attempted to introduce rational attire, 
it is a pity, 1 think, that they do not “ pro- 
nounce” a little more distinctly against 
this, literally mortal, folly. 

I have already alluded to the brain-heat- 
ing chignons, just gone out of fashion 
after a long reign of mischief; and along 
with them should be classed the bonnets 
which expose the forehead to the cold, 
while the back of the head is stewed under 
its cushion of false hair, and which have 
the still more serious disadvantage of 
affording no shelter to the eyes. To 
women to whom the glare of the sun is 
permanently hurtful to the sight, the ne- 
cessity for wearing these bonnets on pain 
of appearing singular, or affectedly youth- 
ful, constitutes almost a valid reason 
against living in London. And the rem- 
edy, forsooth, is to hold up perpetually a 


* Pp. 49 and 50. The preceding pages on what I con- 
ceive to be the raisons d’dtre of dress were written 
before I had seen this exceedingly clever, brilliant, and 
learned little book. While giving the authoress thanks 
for her most sensible reprobation of many senseless 
fashions, and not presuming for a moment to question 
her judgment in the matters of taste, on which she 
speaks with authority, I must here enter my humble 
but earnest protest against the over-importance which, 
I think, she is inclined to attach to the art of dress, 
among the pursuits of women; and (most emphati- 
cally) against her readiness to condone —if it be only 
committed in moderation—the offence against both 
truth and cleanliness of wearing false hair (see p. 173). 
It seems to me quite clear, that here the whole prin- 
ciple of honesty in attire is sacrificed. If no woman 
would wish it to be known that the hair on her head 
never grew there, but on the scalp of some poor French 
girl, so poor as to be bribed to part with it, or of some 
unkempt Russian peasant who rarely used a comb in 
her life, —then the wearing of that false hair is an act 
of deception, and in so far, I hold, both moraily, and 
even zxsthetically wrong. I cannot conceive why the 
lamp of truth, which we are now perpetually told 
must shine on our architecture and furniture, so that 
nothing must appear stone that is iron, and so on ad 
infinitum, should not shine equally lucidly over the 
dress of women. Where no deception is meant, and 
where the object is to supply a want, not to forge a 
claim to beauty —e.g., in the case of artificial teeth — 
there is no harm involved. 








parasol!—a yet further incumbrancé to 
add to the care of the draggling train, so 
that both arms may be occupied during a 
whole walk, and of course all natural ease 
of motion rendered impossible. In this 
as in a dozen other silly fashions, the 
women who have serious concerns in life 
are hampered by the practice of those who 
think of nothing but exhibiting their per- 
sons; and ladies of limited fortune, who 
live in small rooms and go about the 
streets on foot or in cabs, are compelled 
(if they wish to avoid being pointed at) to 
adopt modes of dress whose sole raison 
@’étre is that they suit wealthy grandes 
dames who lounge in their barouches or 
display their trains over the carpets of 
forty-feet-long drawing-rooms. What saod- 
dery all this implies in our whole social 
structure! Some ten millions of women 
dress, as nearly as they can afford, in the 
style fit at the most for five thousand ! 
The practice of wearing décolletée 


dresses, sinning equally as it does against’ 


health and decency, seems to be gradually 
receding — from ordinary dinners, where 
it was universal twenty years ago, to spe- 
cial occasions, balls, and court drawing- 
rooms. But it dies hard, and it may killa 
good many poor creatures yet, and entail 
on others the lifelong bad health so natu- 
rally resulting from the exposure of a 
large surface of the skin to sudden chills. 
The thin, paper-soled boots which leave 
the wearer to feel the chill of the pave- 
ment or the damp of the ss wherever 
she may walk, mnst have shortened thou- 
sands of lives in Europe, and even more in 
America. Combined with these, we have 
now the high heels, which, in a short period, 
convert the foot into a shapeless deform- 
ity, no longer available for purposes of 


healthful exercise. Anexperienced shoe-' 


maker informed the writer that between the 
results of tight boots and high heels, he 
scarcely knew a lady of fifty who had what 
he could call a foot at all— they had mere 
clubs. And this is done, all this anguish 
endured, for the sake of — beauty ! 

Bad as stays, and chignons, and high 
heels, and paint, and low dresses, and all 
the other follies of dress are, I am, how- 
ever, of opinion that the culminating folly 
of fashion, the one which has most wide- 
spread and durable consequences, is the 
mode in which for ages back women have 
contrived that their skirts should act as 
drags and swaddling clothes, weighing 
down their hips and obstructing the natu- 
ral motion of the legs. Two hundred 
years ago the immortal Perrette, when she 
wanted to carry her milk-pail swiftly to 
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market, was obliged to dress specially for 
the purpose. 

Légére et court vétue, elle allait 4 grands pas, 
Ayant mis ce jour-la, pour étre plus agile, 
Cotillon simple et souliers plats. 


From that time to this the “ coté/lon sim- 
ple,” — modest, graceful, and rational, — 
has been the rare exception, and every 
kind of flounce and furbelow, hoops and 
crinolines, panniers and trains, “tied 
back” costume, and rode collante has been 
successively the bane of women’s lives, and 
the slow destroyer of their activity. 

It has -been often remarked that the 
sagacity of Romish seminarists is exhibit- 
ed by their practice of compelling boys 
destined for the priesthood to flounder 
along the streets in their long gowns, and 
never permitting them to cast them aside 
or play in the close-fitting clothes wherein 
English lads enjoy their cricket and foot- 
ball. The obstruction to free action, 
though perhaps slight in itself, yet con- 
stantly maintained, gradually tames down 
the wildest spirits to the level of ecclesi- 
astical decorum. But the lengthiest of 
soutanes is a joke compared to the multi- 
tudinous petticoats which, up to the last 
year or two, every lady was compelled to 
wear, swathing and flowing about her 
ankles as if she were walking through the 
sea. Nor is the fashion of these later 
days much better, when the scantier dress 
is “ tied back ” — as I am inforned — with 
an elastic band, much on the principle 
that a horse is “hobbled” in a field; and 
to this a tail a yard long is added, which 
must either be left to draggle in the mud 
or must occupy an arm exclusively to 
hold it up. In youth these skirts are bad 
enough, as exercising a constant check on 
free and healthful movement; -but the mo- 
ment that the elastic steps begin to give 
place to the lassitude of middle life, the 
case is desperate. There is no longer 
energy to overcome the impediments cre- 
aed Ge the ridiculous sfance/s ; and the 

. poor donkey of a woman hobbles daily 
round a shorter and shorter course till at 
forty or fifty she tells her friends with a 
sigh that che finds (she cannot imagine 
why) that she cannot walk at all! 

Does decency require such a sacrifice 
as this? Does the utmost strain of femi- 
nine modesty ask for it? If it were so, I 
for one, should leave the matter with a 


sigh, as not to be remedied. But who in|‘ 


their senses dreams that such is the case? 
Who, in the age of rodes collantes and dé- 
colletée dresses, can pretend that a reason- 
ably full, simply-cut. silk or cloth skirt, 
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reaching to the ankles and mo longer, 
would not fulfil immeasurably etter than 
any fashion we have seen for many a da 
the requirements of true womanly deli- 
cacy? It is for fashion, not decency, 
that the activity of women is thus crushed, 
their health ruined, and (through them) 
the health of their children. I hold it to 
be an indubitable fact that if twenty years 
agoa rational and modest style of dress 
had been adopted by English women and 
encouraged by English men, instead of 
being sneered down by fops and fools, 
the health not only of women, but of the 
sons of women, z.¢., of the entire nation, 
would now be on altogether a different 
plane from what we find it.* 

Reviewing all these deplorable follies, we 
may learn to make excuses for legislators 
who classify women with “criminals, luna- 
tics, idiots, and minors.” It needs alla 
woman’s knowledge of the pernicious 
processes to which the opening minds of 
girls are commonly subjected,— the false 
and base aims in life set before thom, the 
perverse distribution towards them of. 
approval and blame, admiration and neg- - 
lect, and even of love and dislike, from 
parents, teachers, servants, brothers, and 
finally from the ball-room world into which 
they are now launched in childhood,— to 
enable us to make allowances for them, 
and retain faith that there sometimes 
beats a real woman’s heart under the ribs 
of a tightly laced corset, and that a head 
surmounted by a pile of dead women’s 
hair is not invariably devoid of brains. 

How is the remedy for this dreary 
round of silly fashions ever to be attained ? 
No woman who knows the world and how 
severe is the penalty of eccentricity in 
attire, will ever counsel her sisters to in- 
cur it for any motive short of a distinct 
duty. But if the hundreds of ladies who 
recognize the tyranny of senseless and 
unhealthful tesblons were to combine 
forces to obey these fashions just as 
little as may be, to go as near the wind in 


* The inquiry, How fashions originate and with 
whom ? would lead us too far from the subject in hand, 
but some light is thrown on the way in which compli- 
cated arrangements of dress are maintained under every 
variation and in defiance of the true principles of taste, 
as well as of health and economy, by the reflection that 
it would never pay drapers and dressmakers that their 
customers should readily calculate how, much stuff they 
comnes for each garment. For further criticism of the 
follies of female dress — the torrid and frigid zones of 
body and limbs — the ‘ panniers” or “ bustles” create 
ing | idney disease ; the skewering down of the arms by 
tight armholes; the veils which cause amaurosis, etc., 
etc. — and also for some excellent suggestions of reform, 
see “‘Dress and Health,” a little book printed by 
poween & Son, Montreal, to be obtained in London 
for the present au sending 15. 6d. in stamps to Buy 
15, Belsize Square, N. W. ° , 
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the direction of simplicity, wholesome- 
ness, and ease in their dress as they dare, 
there would by degrees be formed a_ pub- 
lic opinion, rising year by year with the 
numbers and social standing of the repre- 
‘sentatives of commen sense. It must 
have been in some such way that our 
great-grandfathers dropped their swords 
and bag wigs and ruffles and embroidery, 
and took to dressing — as even the silliest 
and vainest men do in these days — like 
rational beings. 


Next to unhealthful dress, women may 
lay their Petite santé at the door of their 
excessive addiction to pursuits giving ex- 
ercise neither to the brain nor yet to the 
limbs. If the problem had been set to 
devise something, the doing of which 
would engage the very fewest and small- 
est powers of the mind or body, I know 
not whether we should give the prize for 
solving it to the inventor of knitting, net- 
ting, crochet, or worsted work. Pursued 
for a reasonable period in the day, these 
employments are no doubt quite harmless, 
and even perhaps, as some have urged, 
may be useful as sedatives. But thata 
woman who is driven by no dire neccssity 
to “ stitch, stitch, stitch,” who has plenty 
of books to read, and two legs and feet 
to walk withal, should voluntarily limit 
the exercise of her body to the little nig- 
gling motion of the fingers required by 
these works, and the labor of her mind to 
counting stitches, is all but incomprehen- 
sible. That the consequences should be 
sickliness and feebleness seems to follow 
of course. In old times the ever-revolv- 
ing spinning-wheel had its full justifica- 
tion in its abundant usefulness, and also 
in the dearth of intellectual pursuits for 
women, But itis marvellous that a well- 
educated Englishwoman, not yet sinking 
into the natural indolence of age, should 
choose to spend about a fifth or fourth of 
the hours God has given her on this beau- 
tiful earth in embroidery or worsted work. 
A drawing-room crammed with these use- 
less fads — chairs, cushions, screens, and 
antimacassars—is simply a mausoleum 
of the wasted hours of the female part of 
the family. Happily there is a sensible 
diminution in this perpetual needling, and 
no future Mrs. Somerville will be kept for 
the best hours of her girlhood “shewing ” 
her daily seam. More intelligent and 
more active pursuits are multiplying, and 
the great philanthropist who invented 
lawn-tennis has done more to remedy the 
little health of ladies than ten thousand 
doctors together. 
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We have now glanced over a number of 
causes of petite santé, for which the suf- 
ferers themselves are more or less respon- 
sible. Let us turn to some others regard- 
ing which they are merely passive. 

t is many years since in my early youth, 
I was struck by a singular coincidence. 
Several of my married acquaintances were 
liable to a peculiar sort of headache. They 
were obliged, owing to these distressin 
attacks, to remain very frequently in be 
at breakfast-time, and later in the day to 
lie on the sofa with darkened blinds and a 
considerable exhibition of eau-de-cologne. 
A singular immunity from the seizures 
seemed to be enjoyed when any pleasant 
society was expected, or when their hus- 
bands happened to be in a different part 
of the country. By degrees, putting my 
little observations together, I came in my 
own mind to call these the “ bad-husband 
headaches,” and I have since seen no rea- 
son to alter my diagnosis. On the con- 
trary, I am of opinion thatan incalculable 
amount of feminine invalidism arises from 
nothing but the depressing influences of 
an unhappy home. Sometimes, of course, 
it is positive unkindness and cruelty which 
the poor creatures endure. Much more 
often it is the mere lack of the affection and 
care and tenderness for which they pine as 
sickly plants for sunshine. Sometimes it is 
the simple oppression of an iron will over 
them which bruises their pleasant fancies, 
and lops off their innocent whims, till 
there is no sap left in them to bud or blos- 
som any more. Not seldom the misery 
comes of frequent storms in the household 
atmosphere,— for which the woman is 
probably as often to blame as her com- 
panion, but from which she suffers doubly, 
since, when they have passed, he goes out 
to his field or his merchandise with what 
spirit he can muster, poor fellow! while 
she sits still where the blighting words fell 
on her, to feel all their bitterness. Of 
course it is only unkind Ausbands who 
make women down-hearted. There are 
unkind people in every relation, and the 
only speciality of a woman’s suffering from 
unkindness is, that she is commonly al- 
most like a bed-ridden creature, for whom 
a single thorn or even a hard lump in her 
bed, is enough to create a soreness. To 
those who can get up and walk away, the 
importance which she attaches to the 
thorn or the lump seems inexplicable. 

This balking of the heart is, I suppose, 
the worst evil in life to nine women out of 
ten, whether it take place after marriage 
in finding an uncongenial husband, or be- 
fore marriage when a lover leaves them in 











the lurch and causes them a “ disappoint- 
ment.” This word, I observe, is always 
significantly used with reference to such 
events among a certain class of women, as 
the disappointment par éminence. When 
a lady fails to get her book published or 
her picture hung at the Academy, nobody 
speaks of her as having undergone a “ dis- 
appointment.” I have no doubt the grief 
of losing the lover is generally worse 
than these; but I wish that pride would 
teach every woman under such circum- 
stances not to assume the attitude of an 
Ariadne, or settle down after a course of 
sal volatile into languor and little health 
till she is found at sixty, as M. About 
deliciously describes an English old maid, 
“ tant soit peu desséchée par les langueurs 
du célibat.” Of this kind of thing 1 would 
fain hope we might soon see the end, as well 
as of the actions for breach of promise, 
which are a disgrace to the whole woman- 
hood of the country. 

But beside heart sorrows, real and 
imaginary, there are other departments of 
women’s natures wherein the balking of 
their activities has a deplorable effect on 
their physical as well as mental condition. 
Dr. Bridges once gave an admirable lec- 
ture at the Royal Institution, concerning 
the laboring and pauper class of English- 
men. He made the remark (which was 
received with emotion by the audience) 
that it was not enough to supply a human 
being with food and shelter. “ Man,” he 
said, “does not live by bread alone, he 
must have hope.” May we not say like- 
wise, “Woman does not live by bread 
alone — nay, nor by the richest cake” ? 
She, too, must have hope — something to 
live for, something which she may look to 
accomplish for herself or others in God’s 
world of work, ere her night shall fall. A 
Hindoo lady, lately speaking at a meeting 
in India, compared Mary Carpenter’s 
beneficent existence to a river bearing fer- 
tility to many lands, while the life of a 
woman in the zenana, she said, resem- 
bled rather a pond. Surely every woman 
worthy of the name would desire to be 
something more than the pool, were it 
only a little trickling rill! Butin endless 
cases she is dammed up on all sides, and 
none the less:effectually that the soft mud 
of affectionate prejudice forms the dam. 
If her friends be rich, she is sickened 
with excess of luxury, but prohibited from 
stooping down out of the empyrean of her 
drawing-room to lend a finger to lift the 
burdens of a groaning world. If the fam- 
ily income be small, and the family pride 
proportionately great, she is required to 
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spend her life — not in inspiriting, honor- 
able money-earning, but in depressing, 
heart-narrowing money-saving. When the 
poor soul has borne this sort of pecuniary 
Stay-lacing for a dozen years, and her 
forehead has grown narrow, and her lips 
pinched, and her eyes have acquired a 
certain anxious look (which I often fancy 
I recognize) .as if of concern about six- 
pences, then, forsooth, the world laughs 
at her and says, “ Women are so stingy !” 
How gladly, in a hundred cases, would 
that poor lady have toiled to earn —and 
not to save — and have been nobly gener- 
ous with the proceeds of her industry ! 
We have heard a great deal of late of 
the danger to women’s health of over men- 
tal strain or intellectual labor. I do not 
say there is never danger in this direction, 
that girls never study too much or too 
early, or that the daughters of women who 
have never used their brains may not have 
inherited rather soft and tender organs of 
cogitation to start with. I am no enthusi- 
ast for excessive book-learning for either 
women or men, though in books read and 
books written I have found some of the 
chief pleasures of a happy life. Perhaps 
if it were my duty to supervise the educa- 
tion of girls I should be rather inclined to 
say, like the hero of “ Locksley Hall,”— 


They shall ride and they shall run, 
. . » Leap the rainbows of the brooks, 
Not with blinded eyesight poring over misera- 
ble books. 


But of one thing I am sure, and that is, 
that for one woman whose health is in- 
jured by excessive study (that is, by study 
itself, not the baneful anxiety of examina- 
tions superadded to study), there are hun- 
dreds whose health is deteriorated by 
want of wholesome mental exercise. Some- 
times the vacuity in the brains of girls sim- 
ply leaves them dull and spiritless. More 
often into those swept and empty cham- 
bers of their skulls enter many small imps 
of evilomen. “The exercise of the intel- 
lectual powers,” says an able lady M.D., 
“is the best means of preventing and coun- 
teracting an undue development of the 
emotional nature. The extravagances of 
imagination and feeling engendered in an 
idle brain have much to do with the ill- 
health of girls.” Another observer, an 
eminent teacher, says, “1 am persuaded, 
and my experience has been confirmed by 
experienced physicians, that the want of 
wholesome occupation lies at the root of 
the languid debility, of which we hear so 
much, after girls have left school.” * And 


* The Education of American Girls, p. 229. 
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another, the principal of one of the largest 
colleges for women in Engiand, adds, 
“ There is no doubt whatever that sound 
study is an eminent advantage to young 
women’s health ; provided, of course, that 
the general Jaws of health beattended to 
at the same time.” 

Let women have larger interests and 
nobler pursuits, and their affections will 
become, not less strong and deep, but less 
sickly, less craving for demonstrative ten- 
derness in return, less variable in their 
manifestations. Let women have sounder 
mental culture, and their emotions — so 
long exclusively fostered — will return to 
the calmness of health, and we shall hear 
no more of the intermittent feverish spir- 
its, the causeless depressions, and all the 
long train of symptoms which belong to 
Protean-formed hysteria, and open the 
way to madness on one side and to sin on 
the other. 

And now, in conclusion, I must touch 
on a difficult part of my subject. Who is 
to blame for all the misery resulting from 
the little health of ladies ? 

Of course a large portion of the evil 
must be impartially distributed throughout 
society, with its lee ideals of woman- 
hood. Another portion rests on parents 
and teachers; and of course no inconsid- 
erable part on the actual sufferers, who, in 
many cases, might find healthful, aims in 
life, if they had the spirit to look for them, 
and certainly need not carry the destruc- 
tive fashions of dress to the climax they 
teach in the red-hot race of vanity. There 
remains yet a share of guilt with the child- 
ish and silly men who systematically sneer 
down every attempt to make women some- 
thing better than the dolls they play with 
(just as if they would be at a loss for toys, 
were the dolls to be transformed into 
rational creatures), and those others, even 
more cruelly selfish, who deliberately bar 
every door at which women knock in 
search of honorable employment. After 
all these, I find one class more. 

' There is no denying the power of the 
great medical order in these days. It 
occupies, with strangely close analogy, the 
position of the priesthood of former times, 
assumes the same airs of authority, claims 
its victims for torture (this time among the 
lower animals), and enters every family 
with a latch-key of private information, 
only comparable to that obtained by the 
confessional. If Michelet had written for 
England instead of for France, he should 
have made a book, not on “ Priests, Wom- 
én, and Families,” but on “ Doctors, 


Women, and Families.” The influence of |. 





the family medical man on wives and 
mothers, and, through them, on husbands 
and children, is almost unbounded, and if 
it were ever to be exerted uniformly in 
any matter of physical education, there is 
little doubt that it would be effective. 

What, then, we may reasonably ask, 
have these omnipotent doctors done to 
prevent the repetition of deadly follies in 
the training of girls generation after gen- 
eration? Now and then we have heard 
feeble cautions, given in an Eli-like 
manner, against tight-lacing, late hours, 
and excitement; and a grand display of 
virtuous indignation was, if I remember 
rightly, exhibited about a year ago in a 
medical round-robin, against feminine 
dram-drinking — a vice for which the doc- 
tor’s own prescriptions are in too many 
cases responsible. But the steadily deter- 
mined pressure on mothers and young 
women, the insistence on free, light petti- 
coats, soundly-shod feet, loose stays, and 
well-sheltered heads — when has it been 
exercised? An Amefican medical lady 
says that at a Post-mortem examination of 
several women killed by accident in 
Vienna, she found the internal organs of 
nearly all affected by tight-lacing. “Some 
ribs overlapped ouch other; one had been 
found to pierce the liver; and almost 
without exception that organ was dis- 
placed below the ribs. ... The spleen 
in some cases was much enlarged, in oth- 
ers it was atrophied,” * and so on. Do 
the male doctors, who behold these and 
other hideous sights continually, go out to 
warn the mothers who encourage giris to 
this ghastly self-destruction, as they do 
denounce the poor, misguided Peculiar 
People and anti-vaccinators who cheat 
science of her dues? 

At last, after the follies of luxury and 
fashion have gone on ina sort of crescendo 
like the descent of Vathek into the Hall of 
Eblis, till we seem nearly to have reached 
the bottom, a voice of warning is heard! 
It has pealed across the Atlantic, and been 
re-echoed on the shores of England with a 
cordiality of response which our men of 
science do not often give to American 
“notions.” “ Women, beware!” it cries. 
“‘ Beware ! you are on the brink of destruc- 
tion! You have hitherto been engaged 
only in crushing your waists ; now youare 
attempting to cultivate your minds! You 
have been merely dancing all night in the 
foul air of ball-rooms ; now you are begin- 
ning to spend your mornings in study! 
You have been incessantly stimulating 


* Dress and Health, p. 20. 
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‘your emotions with concerts and operas, 
with French plays and French novels; 
‘now you are exerting your understanding 
to learn Greek and solve propositions in 
‘Euclid! Beware, oh beware! Science 
pronounces that the woman who — studies 
—is lost!” 

Perhaps there are some women, now 
‘alive, who did study a little in youth, who 
-even spent their nights occasionally over 
their books while their contemporaries 
“were running from one evening party to 
another — who now in middle and ad- 
vanced life enjoy a vigor which it would 
‘be very well for their old companions if 
they could share. These women know 
‘precisely @ guoi s’en tenir concerning 
these terrific denunciations. 

There is another point on which it 
seems to me that a suspicion of blame 
‘must attach to the medical profession. 
We all believe that our doctors do the ut- 
most in their power to cure acufée diseases. 
When any patient has scarlet fever or 
small pox or bronchitis, he may be sure 
that his medical attendant will exert all his 
skill and care to pull him through. But is 
it equally certain that out of the twenty 
‘thousand men, or thereabouts, who are 
qualified to practise medicine and surgery 
‘in this kingdom, there are not a few who 
feel only a modified interest in the perfect 
recovery of chronic sufferers who repre- 
sent to them an annual income of £50 or 
perhaps £200? A few months ago there 
appeared an article in one of the maga- 
zines expounding the way in which /ega/ 
business was made to grow in hydra fash- 
ion. We have all heard similar accusa- 
tions against slaters and plumbers, who 
‘mend one hole in a roof and leave another. 
In short, we unhesitatingly suspect almost 
every other trade and profession of mak- 
ing work for itself. \s it clearly proved 
that doctors are in this respect quite dif- 
ferent from lawyers and other men, or 
that the temptation to keep a wealthy pa- 
‘tient coddling comfortably with an occa- 
sional placebo for twenty years is invaria- 
bly resisted? The question is not easy to 
answer unhesitatingly in the affirmative — 
“ Suppose a really radical cure were dis- 
covered whereby all the neuralgic and dys- 
peptic and gouty patients could be made 
in an hour as sound as’ so many trivets, 
do we believe implicitly and au fond du 
ceur that that heaven-sent remedy would 
be rapturously welcomed by the whole 
-medical profession?” Is there no truth 
‘at all in the- familiar legend of the elderly 
‘lady whose physician, after many years of 
not unprofitable attendance, advised her 
to go to Bath, promising to-give her a let- 
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ter to the most eminent local doctor, his 
intimate friend, to whom he would thor- 
— explain her case? The lady, 
armed with the introductory letter, it is 
said, proceeded on her way; but the curi- 
osity of a daughter of: Eve unhappily 
overcame her discretion. “It is onl 
about myself after all,” she said to paci 
her scruples;.“and once for all I will 
learn what dear Dr. D—— does think is 
my complaint. If I am doomed to die, it 
is better than this prolonged uncertainty.” 
The seal was broken, and the lady read: 
“ Keep the old fool for six weeks, and be 
sure to send her back to me at the end. 
Yours truly.” 

There are at this day in Mayfair and 
Belgravia, in Bayswater and South Ken- 
sington, a dozen houses in every street 
and square at the doors of which the doc- 
tor’s carriage stops as regularly as the 
milkman’s cart; and apparently there is 
just as little likelihood that either should 
cease to stop. If the old Chinese cus- 
tom were introduced amongst us, and 
patients were to pay their physicians a 
salary so long as they were in health, and 
ceased to pay whenever they required 
medical attendance, I very much question 
whether we should see quite so many of 
those broughams about those doors. I 
cannot help fancying that if the clock- 
makers who undertake to wind up our do- 
mestic timepieces were to keep them in 
the same unsatisfactory and perpetually 
running-down condition as the inner ma- 
chineries of these doctors’ patients, we 
should in most cases bring our contract 
with the clockmaker to a close, and wind 
up our timepieces in future for ourselves. 


But more, and in a yet more serious 
way, the doctors have, I conceive, failed, 
not only as guardians of the health of 
women, but as having (as a body) opposed 
with determined and acrimonious resist- 
ance an innovation which —if medical 
science be good for anything — they could 
scarcel doubt would have been of im- 
mense benefit to them. 

No one is ignorant how often the most 
agonizing diseases to which female nature 
is liable follow from the neglect of early 
premonitory symptoms, and how often, 
likewise, lifelong invalidism results from 
disregard of the ailments of youth. It is 
almost equally notorious how often these 
deplorable catastrophes are traceable di- 
rectly to the poor victim’s modest shrink- 
ing from disclosing her troubles to a male 
adviser. When such events are spoken 
of with bated breath among friends, it is 
sometimes said that it was the sufferer’s 
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own fault, that she ought not to have 
felt any shyness about consulting a doctor, 
and that it is proper for everybody to 
“look on a doctor as an old woman.” I 
confess I do not understand precisely such 
playing fast and loose with any genuine 
sentiment of modesty. The members of 
the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Sur- 
geons and of the Society of Apothecaries 
are xot “old women.” They are not even 
all old, nor all good men. A few months 
before they begin to practise — while they 
are in the “Bob Sawyer” stage —they 
‘are commonly supposed to be among the 
least steady or well-conducted of youths ; 
and where a number of them congregate 
together —as in Edinburgh, for example 
—they are apt to obtain an unenviable 
notoriety for “rowdyism.” I have more 
than once myself witnessed conduct on 
the part of these lads at public meetings 
which every man on the platform de- 
nounced as disgraceful. I could not but 
reflect as I watched them: “And ¢hese 
youths a year hence will be called to the 

edsides of ladies to minister at hours of 
uttermost trial when the extremest refine- 
ment of tact and delicacy must scarce 
make the presence of a man endurable! 
Nay, they zow attend in crowds the clin- 
ical instructions in the female wards of 
the hospitals, and are invited to inspect 
miseries of disease and horrible operations 
on women, who, if of humbler class, are 
often as sensitive and modest as the no- 
blest lady in the land!” 

The feelings of Englishwomen on all 
matters of delicacy are probably keener 
than those of the women of any other 
Western country, and in some particulars 
may possibly be now and then over- 
strained. But who could wish them to be 
changed? Who questions their almost 
infinite value? In every instance, except 
the one we are discussing, they receive 
from Englishmen the respect which they 
deserve. To propose deliberately to teach 
girls to set those sacred feelings aside on 
one point, and that point the one where 
they are —T touched immeasura- 
bly more closely than anywhere else, is 
simply absurd. They could not do it if 
they would, and they ought not to do it if 
they could. A girl who would willingly 
go to a man doctor and consult him freely 
about one of the many ills to which female 
flesh is heir, would be an odious young 
woman. Violence must be done to her 


natural instincts, either by the pressure of 
the mother’s persuasion (who has under- 
= the same feine forte et dure before 

er), or else by unendurable anguish, be- 
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fore she will have recourse to aid which 
she thinks worse than disease, or even 
death. And so the time when health and 
life might be saved is lost by delay, and 
when the sacrifice is made at last, the doc- 
tor observes compassionately, “If you had 
come to me long ago I might have restored 

ou to health,—or an operation could 
nl been performed which might have 
saved your life. Now, I grieve to say, it 
is too late.” 

That the admission of qualified women 
to practise medicine is the proper and only 
effectual remedy for this evil is of course 
obvious to all. In opposing such admis- 
sion relentlessly, as they have generally 
done, medical men have incurred a respon- 
sibility which to me seems nothing short 
of tremendous. Whatever motive we may 
be willing to assign to them above mere 
pitiful rivalry for practice and profit it is 
scarcely possible to suggest one which is 
not grossly injurious and insulting to 
women, or which ought for a moment to 
weigh in the balance against the cruel 
woes to which I have referred, or the just 
claim of all women to receive, if they pre- 
fer them, the ministrations of their own 
sex in their hours of suffering and weak- 
ness. 

Doctors are wont to speak —appar- 
ently with profound feeling — of the sym- 
pathy they entertain for their patients, and 
to express their readiness (in a phrase 
which has passed into cant) “ to sacrifice a 
hecatomb of brutes to relieve the smallest 

in of a human being.” May not women 
justly challenge them to sacrifice some- 
thing a little nearer to themselves, — their 
professional pride, their trades-unionism, 
and a certain fraction of their practice, — 
to relieve their entire sex of enormous 
pain, mental and physical ? 

I rejoice to believe that the long contest 
draws to a close, and that, thanks to men 
like Mr. Stansfeld and Mr. Cowper Tem- 
ple, there will soon be women doctors, and 
women’s hospitals attended by women doc- 
tors, in every town in the kingdom. I re- 
joice to know that we possess already a few 
qualified ladies who every day, without 
wound to the feelings of the most sensitive, 
receive the full and free confidence of girls 
and women, and give in return counsels 
to which many attribute the preservation 
of life and health ; and which — if medical 
science have any practical value — must 
afford the rising generation a better chance 
than ever their mothers have had of escap- 
ing the endless miseries to themselves 
and all belonging to them attendant on the 
little health of ladies. 

FRANCES POWER COBBE. -. 








From The Spectator. 


THE DECAY OF THE MONARCHICAL 
- PRINCIPLE. 


NOTHING is more remarkable in the his- 
tory of the past year than the evidence it 
affords of the decay of the monarchical 
principle in Europe. That the principle 
of legitimacy, of a divine right to govern 
inherent in the person of a legal king, has 
died away in the West from the minds of 
all but a limited class, has long been reck- 
oned among the facts of politics. States- 
men speak of legitimists as some Scotch- 
men speak of Jacobites, — with a kindly 
regret that an old party, with some fine 
qualities and much poetry about it, should 
have passed away. No great people west 
of the Vistula now holds the doctrines 
which under James II. were once preached 
in England, which were professed as a re- 
ligion by the courtiers of Louis XIV.,and 
which were once supposed by Protestants, 
quite erroneously, to be part of the creed 
of all Catholic populations, There was 
nothing in the idea of legitimacy, as we 
have often observed before, repulsive to 
the human mind, or in any way inherent! 
absurd. Millions believe that the distri- 
bution of the “ means of grace” has been 
confided by Providence to a limited caste, 
renewed by incessant co-optation, and 
there is no impossibility in a similar dele- 
gation of the right to rule. If God built 
the throne of a founder, he might also en- 
dow the founder’s children with a prefer- 
ential claim to govern; and if he suffers 
calamities to occur bringing misery upon 
nations, he may also, for some unseen end, 
suffer bad kings to rule them. Neverthe- 
less,-as the multitude grew in knowledge 
and self-consciousness the faith in divine 
right died away, until it would be hard to 
find a million of men in Europe outside 
Russia who would make any sacrifice even 
of money to preserve it in its purity. A 
few nobles, a few scores of thousands of 
Bretons, Basques, Brandenburghers, and 
Bavarians, and we have the entire congre- 
gation of that ancient cult. The faith, 
however, in another and less reasonable 
idea, —the moral claim of hereditary 
monarchy above all other systems of gov- 
ernment, was still supposed to be intact. 
The royal caste, it was imagined, held it 
strongly. Most prominent statesmen 
were, for one reason or another, believed 
to be devoted toit. The masses had been 


accustomed to it for ages, were, in fact, in 
all countries outside Switzerland, less than 
0, universally acquiescent in 

lieved to enjoy 
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all established Churches, to be held essen- 
tial by all armies, to be the most jealously 
uarded dogma of all conservative parties. 
hen a rebellion occurred anywhere, soci- 
ety divided itself into monarchists and 
republicans, and the monarchists were 
usually, in all but numbers, decidedly the 
stronger. If the State were small, “ Eu- 
rope” usually settled that it must have a 
king, and diplomatists only quarrelled as 
to who the king and the king’s wife should 
be. The establishment of a republic or 
the elevation of a mere statesman to the 
kingship was never seriously discussed. 
The outbreaks of the Communists in Paris 
and Carthagena were assumed to have 
settled the question, and the establishment 
of a republic anywhere would have been 
regarded as a menace to order throughout 
the European world. 

Nevertheless the year has been marked 
by a bitter struggle, conducted in public in 
the most visible and interesting of all 
countries, between monarchy and repub- 
licanism, and the entire West, from its 
kings downwards through all’classes of 
society, has been upon the whole hostile 
to the monarchical solution. In Germany, 
the last home of the old loyalty, where 
princes are still powers, and society is 
cloven in twain by the line of birth, and 
the army maintains the monarchical idea 
as a sacred principle, none but Ultramon- 
tane voices were raised for the authors of 
the 16th of May. In France itself, where 
all rural persons were supposed to be 
monarchists, a grand majority of the peas- 
antry pronounced for the republic. In 
England, where society is still not only 
conservative, but semi-feudal in organiza- 
tion and ideas, not an audible voice was 
raised for the reactionaries, and the regu- 
lar organs of conservatism condemned 
them unreservedly. In Austria, the court 
and — rejected the monarchy un- 
less entrusted to the legitimate prince, 
while the people did not give even sympa- 
thy to the cause. In Italy, king, states- 
men, and multitude were alike profoundly 
hostile to the monarchists, and even in 
Russia the monarchical side met with no 
effective sympathy. The unanimity of 
the Continent was amazing, and in spite of 
many deductions to be made, indicates a 
profound saa in public feeling. It 
may be alleged, and alleged truly, that 
each country had a reason for distrusting 
a French monarchy, apart from its sympa- 
thy with especial institutions. Germany 
expected war, Italy feared the loss of 
Rome, England hated the Ultramontanes, 
Austria dreaded change, while the East 
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was in commotion, France was irritated b 
disturbance, and even Russia had no wis 
for the task of recementing her alliances. 
All these motives were in operation, but 
twenty years ago none of them would have 
so completely governed the royal caste, or 
have so overriden aristocratic feeling, or 
have so dominated and extinguished party 
divisions. It may be argued that conserv- 
atism, finding the republic in existence, 
held on conservative principles that it 
ought to continue to exist; and that is no 
doubt the fact, but then what a change of 
sentiment is revealed in that proposition ! 
Religions do not become false to their 
devotees because they are momentarily 
suppressed. The republic in France is 
scarce seven years old, it has been threat- 
ened throughout its duration, and it is even 
now believed by thoughtful observers to 
be not beyond attack. If a rickety ex- 
istence of seven years can consecrate a 
republic in conservative minds, the horror 
of republicanism cannot be very deep, 
and the reverence for kingship must be 
very slight, and have been changed from a 
faith into a reasoning opinion, held as 
other political opinions are held, mainly 
from a conviction of its expediency. And 
it is extremely difficult to doubt that this 
is the case, that the old faith has died 
away, and has been replaced by a theory 
that the form of government matters little, 
provided that social order and the securit 
of property are reasonably well menel, 
and the political ostracism of any class 
entirely forbidden. Thatis the idea which 
is dominating conservatives, although, of 
course, great sections of them are una- 
ware that they have advanced so far be- 
yond their ancient landmarks, and the 
change may yet prove one of the greatest 
which ever occurred in general political 
thought. Without exaggerating its im- 
portance, and without forgetting for a mo- 
ment the share which local and temporary 
influences have had in the alteration, this 
much at least may be stated with great 
confidence, — the solidarité of the mon- 
archists of Europe can no longer be re- 
lied on, while the so/idarité of the repub- 
licans can. 

We do not know that this change will 
in any immediate way menace the stability 
of the remaining thrones of Europe. We 
rather think that it will not. A certain 
indifference to forms of government is, on 
the whole, rather favorable to the form 
which exists, which is endurable, and 
which, by the necessity of the case, ceases 
to persecute. Republicanism becomes 
much less hot when republicans are treat- 


ed as reasonabie beings, rather too viewy, 
but not very dangerous to the good order 
or durability of society. The mere feel- 
ing that a monarchy, if too troublesome, 
might be made to pass away, takes away 
much of that bitterness arising from a 
sense of outraged human dignity which 
everywhere on the Continent, and among 
particular classes in England, is a main 
factor of republican opinion. A good 
deal of republican sentiment exhales un- 
der free discussion, while the growth of 
material interests tends more and more to 
check the desire for change. A disposi- 
tion to. watch, too, a great experiment 
in action springs up unconsciously, and 
there are evils in republics which, when 
watched, tend to disenchant minds with 
great influence on the multitude. Unless 
we are greatly mistaken, the drawback of 
republicanism will be a certain sordid- 
ness, a want of elevation, an absence of 
self-sacrifice, and institutions in which 
those defects are patent do not greatly 
attract. The arming of the ignorant, too, 
which is the special feature of the modern 
system of war, may for a time prove 
greatly in favor of all visible, long-con- 
tinued, and customary figures. But that 
the change, though it may not overthrow 
the monarchies, will profoundly modify 
them, we cannot doubt. The heavier at- 
mosphere in which they will move will 
restrain the kings. Already they see the 
necessity of being popular. Already they 
listen carefully for the opinion of the nu- 
merical majority. Already they tend to 
accept, not, indeed, constitutionalism in 
the English sense, which demands a self- 
effacement too severe for men so varied, 
but towards constitutional modes of action, 
the discovery of ministers acceptable to 
both king and country, the management 
rather than the defiance of parliaments, 
the relinquishment in a final sort of way 
of the control of the national purse. 
There is not only no royal financier left 
in the world, but we look round in vain for 
a man of the caste who assumes to be one. 
A genuine conviction that their peoples 
must manage that matter and do manage 
it better than they can — that the popular 
instrument is stronger for the extraction 
of taxes than the royal instrument — has 
mastered the minds of the caste, and is 
producing great effects. With this dispo- 
sition is coming a new fearlessness. Ev- 
erywhere political riot is stopped with less 
severity than it was. Everywhere opposi- 
tion is treated more as erroneous than as 
wicked action. The kings, in fact, are 





becoming more. statesmanlike, more cau- 
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tious, more like présidents whose reserved 
rights it is convenient to keep well out ‘of 
sight. The total effect of all this is to 
reduce individualism, to make kings pivots 
of councils rather than monarchs of the 
old type, and therefore to make mon- 
archies more restful, more considerate, 
and less wilful in their modes of action, a 
process heightened greatly by another 
change. No unrestrained small monarch 
can be said to survive. The four little 
independent kings of Sweden, Holland, 
Belgium, and Greece are all fettered by 
their subjects, and the big monarchs are 
heavily weighted both by the change in 
feeling of which we have spoken, and 
which they must perceive, and by the end- 
less consequences which follow their every 
action. A modern king can hardly be a 
man of levity, and in his new considerate- 
ness, his perception that he is not inevi- 
table, his conviction that he must take 
trouble and not merely de, is a great addi- 
tion to popular security. The king is still 
in many countries a great factor in affairs, 
but he no longer feels himself the head of 
a party; he no longer believes in divine 
right, and he no longer thinks that repub- 
licanism is as the sin of witchcraft, to be 
stamped out. That is a great change, for 
the monarchies, as well as for the people 
who live under them. 


From The Saturday Review. 
FRENCH DINNERS. 


FRENCH cooks have deserved well of 
their fellow-men; but it must be added 
that they have not a little tried the patience 
of those who have admired their many 
good qualities. Careful, inventive, and won- 
derfully hard-working in their own calling, 
they have certainly signalized themselves 
when they strayed from it, and attempted 
to write anything beyond recipes, by such 
silly extravagance as almost to justify the 
not uncommon opinion that of all vanities 
that of the gastronome is the most foolish. 
Such a belief would not be without much 
apparent reason if cooks were judged by 
what some of the most skilful among them 
have written. Ude, for instance, modest- 
ly places his calling above —s which 
he classes with music, dancing, fencing, 
and “mechanics in general,” with the 
breadth of statement natural to one who 
looks down on these pursuits from so loft 
a height. Caréme, who signed himself 
* Caréme de Paris,” as though he were 
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something between a prince of the blood 





and the executioner, spoke thus of his 


work among the pots and pans: “ Z’amour 
de la science me mene sans cesse a de 
nouvelles méditations, et toutes sont rela- 
tives au développement de son progres,” 
and a writer of our own time, undoubtedly 
one of the first cooks of the day, and ad- 
mirable for the clearness of his recipes, is. 
so anxious that the products of his art 
may be appreciated that he tells us how 
properly to sit at table. “ Pour manger 
avec aisance et sans raideur,” he says, 
“il faut étre assis @aplomb, trds a Taise 
et ni trop haut ni trop bas; le buste a 
égale distance du dossier de la chaise et de 
@ table.” Many other instances of flights 
calculated to make the profane laugh 
might easily be found; but perhaps the 
chefs have given still more occasion for 
disrespectful wonder by the marvellous 
names which they ‘have loved to bestow 
on their dishes. . Gouffé, with his usual 
peer sense, protests against these ridicu- 
ous appellations, and lays down the simple 
and obvious rule that the name of a dish 
ought, as much as possible, to: indicate its 
component parts; but he stands alone; 
and, generally speaking, his brethren take 
the greatest pleasure in high-sounding 
titles which, when applied to food, are 
utterly unmeaning. “I defy anybody to 
know what these cooks mean by their jar- 
gon,” said Mr. Thackeray ; and most peo- 
ple who have studied menus will agree 
with him. But in justice to the cooks it 
should be added that they are not alto- 
gether responsible for Be senseless 
terms, their patrons, who ought to have 
known better, having taken pleasure in 
encouraging this form of absurdity. To- 
wards high-flown writing, too, these latter 
have stimulated the heads of the kitchen, 
their own grandiloquence having been 
sometimes even greater. When the read- 
er of old gastronomic books comes across 
such a sentence as that of the Marquis de 
Cussy, who says of roasting, “ Rétir est 
tout ala ps? rien et [immensité,” he is 
apt, like Lord Ellenborough when listen- 
ing to a silly peer, to think that he is re- 
sponsible for his time, and that he will be 
able to give but a sorry account of it if he 
devotes any further attention to such non- 
sense. 

Strangely enough, the most foolish thing 
connected with French cookery is what 
the Englishman appears most to prize. 
For him apparently the absurd names 
which French cooks have given to food 
have had the greatest charm. Few indeed 





are the dinner-givers in London who are 
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bold enough to describe in English the 
dishes they offer to their friends. Evena 
ublic dining-place has a French bill of 
are, and is often called a restaurant, so 
that, oddly enough, an English eating- 
house is now known by a name which 
originally meant a French soup. There 
is not, after all, much reason for thus bor- 
rowing a foreign jargon, as mcf of the 
dishes of the French kitchen can be easily 
designated in English. What makes it 
the more singular that people in this coun- 
try should take pleasure in reproducing 
the absurdities of half-educated foreigners 
is that, notwithstanding the use of French 
names for food which is thought good 
enough to offer to friends, or considered 
likely to be attractive, it may well be 
doubted whether the majority of English- 
men care much more for French cookery 
than their untravelled forefathers did. It 
seems tobe commonly thought by female 
novelists and others equally well informed 
that the young bachelor of the present day 
dines at his club off the cunningly devised 
dishes of a French chef; but men who 
frequent clubs know perfectly well that, 
though elaborate preparations are served 
in the strangers’ room for the benefit of 

ests, the majority of dinners in the cof 
ee-room are very plain ones. When men 
order what they really like, and not what 
they think it incumbent on them to offer 
to their friends, they seem, in nine cases 
out of ten, to prefer the old-fashioned En- 
glish dinner or something very like it. 
People, when they return from abroad, 
sometimes talk of their feasts at Paris res- 
taurants; but a man who spends much 
time in that city will generally find that 
his countrymen appear to enjoy them- 
selves very sadly at these places, where 
outspoken people may not unfrequently 
be heard to express their desire for some- 
thing plainer and more substantial than 
what is offered them. The fact is that, 
as a rule, an Englishman only moderately 
likes a French dinner, owing partly to 
certain peculiarities of taste, and partly to 
an inveterate and utterly erroneous preju- 
dice which, in spite of his occasional 
affectation of a liking for French cookery, 
still influences him strongly, even in these 
days of much travel. To the men of 
former generations it seemed a throwing 
away of the blessings of Providence to 


waste an appetite on the “pretty little 
tiny kickshaws ” which, as they imagined, 
were all that a French cook had to offer 
them. Such trifles might suit men whose 
digestions were ruined ; but it was absurd 
to put before those who still knew what it 
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was to feel a healthy hunger at dinner: 
time delicate little flummery, such as fillets 
of chicken or the like. Solid food was 
required by the robust appetites of En- 
glishmen ; and they naturally preferred to 
attack good fish and good meat, and not 
to dally with elaborately-composed little 
dishes. Hence that liking for the plain 
English dinner, offering substantial food 
at the outset, which most Englishmen now 
really feel, though fashion obliges them 
when they invite their friends to offer 
them what is supposed to be an imitation 
of a French dinner, and sometimes actu- 
ally is so in part. 

n part be it observed; for it is a very 
curious fact in connection with this com- 
monplace but important matter, that peo- 
ple in England have copied French cook- 
ery and French arrangements for their 
feasts, except just in that particular where 
the French system was essentially adapted 
to English tastes. There it has been 
changed, and changed to the exact oppo- 
site of what most men in this country like. 
The old-fashioned Englishman grumbles 
at the silly little messes which are offered 
to him when he is hungry. What he de- 
sires is solid food, and, if not as openly 
contemptuous as his ancestors, he never- 
theless despises the arts of the French 
cooks nearly as much. Strange to say, if 
he would take the trouble to inquire into 
the matter, he would find that these very 
French cooks precisely agree with him on 
this point, and that the brilliant arrange- 
ment by which light dishes are offered to 
aman while his appetite is vigorous, and 
heavy ones when it is well nigh satisfied, 
is a product of our insular genius, and, like 
some other startling contrivances, is pecul- 
iar to this side of the Channel. The 
French masters of the art understood 
their calling a great deal too well to be 
guilty of such an absurdity. As, has been 
said, they often gave preposterous names 
to their dishes, and their efforts at writing 
were sometimes silly in the extreme ; but 
— were not at all silly when they kept 
within the proper lines of their vocation. 
Their business was to satisfy the appetite 
in the most pleasing way, and in doing 
this they showed not only great inventive- 
ness and skill, but also considerable intel- 
ligence. Besides the immense attention 
which they gave to making food nice, the 
carefully considered the order in whic 
the different kinds of food should be taken ; 
and the conclusion they came to on this 
latter point was, it may be fairly said, the 
only one consistent with good sense. It 
was that at the beginning of dinner, when 
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the appetite was vigorous, the more solid 
kinds of food should be offered, and that 
afterwards, when hunger was partly satis- 
fied, the lighter dishes should follow. That 
this has long been the rule of the French 
kitchen can be discovered by any one who 
cares to refer to the records of feasts which 
the principal French cooks have left be- 
hind them. Or, if this is too much troubie, 
it is only necessary to turn to Brillat Sava- 
rin, who lays down as a dogma that 
“Pordre des comestibles est des plus sub- 
stantiels aux plus légers.” The rule thus 
tersely expressed has long been followed 
by French cooks, but it has first been 
cheanty explained in English by the author 
of that extremely amusing work, Kettner’s 
* Book of the Table,” who gives two 
menus composed by Caréme, in each of 
which soup is followed by a substantial 
piece of beef, the fish appearing in one 
case as an entrée, and in the other at the 
beginning of the second course. Accord- 
ing to the arrangement which has for a 
considerable time been adopted in France, 
the more solid food, consisting of the 
larger kinds of fish and of big “eee of 
meat, comes after the soup, the fish usually 
being first; but this has not been by any 
means the unvarying practice. Thus ina 
great dinner cooked by Caréme in 1815, 
soup was followed by sirloin of beef and 
veal, and in six out of the ten selected 
menus of that famous cook given in “ Les 
Classigues de la Table” the soup is fol- 
lowed by meat. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the practice in France has been to 
serve some large fish after the soup, and 
then to give what in England would be 
called the joint. 

It will be seen, then, that the French 
chef and the old-fashioned Englishman 
are really at one on the most essential 
point in the arrangement of a dinner, both 
thinking that the most substantial food 
should be served first, while the appetite 
is keen. In many matters the tastes of 
Frenchmen and Englishmen differ greatly, 
as need hardly be said. The former likes 
his re/evé somewhat elaborately prepared, 
and accompanied by sauce, and he at- 
taches great importance to the entrées 
which follow ‘it; while the Englishman 
prefers his joint simply roasted, and does 
not, as a rule, care much about the entrées 
unless tempted by exceptionally good 
cooking. There are other differences 
innumerable, but on the main point con- 
nected with the satisfaction of hunger the 
French cook who follows the traditions 
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of-his predecessors, and the Englishman 
who is not ashamed of saying what he 
really likes, are eed; and if it were 
possible to hope that good sense would 
ever prevail in this country against the 
dull despotism of fashion, the givers of 
feasts might be entreated, since they ap- 
parently wish to model their dinners on 
those. of the French, to follow French 
precepts on the point where they are 
most clearly dictated by good sense, and 
to give the ep piece, or picce de résis- 
tance, or relevé, whichever they may like 
to call it, at the beginning of dinner, 
and not when a great part of dinner is 
over, and all but youthful appetites are 
beginning to flag. Then indeed the con- 
servative who loudly avows that he likes 
nothing so much as a good haunch of 
mutton, and the man of culture who is 
learned as to the “fundamental sauces ” 
and their infinite combinations, might join 
hands and dine together in all peace, 
amity, and good-will. 

How it came about that, while French 
dinners have been so much copied in En- 
gland, the principal dish has been put in 
the wrong place, in opposition to the rules 
which would be laid down alike by the 

tronome and the physician, seems at 
rst not an easy matter to understand ;, 
but perhaps a guess as to the cause of 
this curious blunder may be allowed. 
When Englishmen first became desirous 
of following the French arrangement, 
they outiaily were somewhat puzzled 
as to where to put the joint —a thing 
altogether sacred in their eyes, and to be 
dispensed with under no circumstances 
whatever. Of what was meant by re/evé 
the dinner-giver had no very clear idea; 
but he saw in French menus the word réz, 
which he knew meant roast, and he con- 
cluded that the proper place in a feast for 
the huge English joint was that which the 
French gave to the ré¢. As need hardly be 
said, the word was not meant to describe 
such massive fare, being intended for 
lighter kinds of food, and applying princi- 
pally to game; but the Englishman had 
found a place for that which he dearl 
loved, and he has insisted on keeping it 
there with national tenacity. It would be 
hard to persuade him that he has been 
mistaken, but probably to an over-literal 
translation of a technical word is due the 
practice peculiar to English dinners, of 
serving great pieces of beef or mutton at 
a time when they cannot by any possibil- 
ity be wanted, 
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From The Spectator. 
SHORT-SIGHT. 


[TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 


S1tr,— As the question mooted in one 
of your recent annotations is certain, 
under our present system of compulsory 
education, to become one of national im- 
portance, I trust you will allow me to 
make a few observations upon “short- 
sight,” a defect which I am in the constant 
habit of treating, and which has long 
engaged my attention. 

Short-sightedness depends upon an 
elongation of the globe of the eye from 
before backwards, and it is moulded in 
this faulty form in the following way. 
When children or young adults are en- 
gaged many hours daily in close work 
with bad light or imperfect type, the eye 
is constantly strained in the effort to see, 
the internal blood-vessels become seri- 
ously congested, and in time exude a 
portion of their more fluid contents; the 
outer coat of the ball, tender and dilatable 
in youth, gives way at its weakest spot 
posteriorly. The contents of the globe 
are permanently increased, and the eye- 
ball, instead of a sphere, comes in time to 
resemble an egg in form; being thus 
unduly elongated, the rays of light which 
proceed from distant objects are brought 
to a focus in front of the retina instead of 
upon it, and in order to focus them on the 
proper spot, it is necessary to cause them 
to diverge before striking the eyeball by 
the interposition of a concave lens. 

I cannot understand how it can be 
doubted that “trying the eyes,” strain, or 
excessive effort is the cause of this sin- 
gular affection. Dr. Cohn, of Breslau, 
examined ten thousand children, and 
demonstrated that the defect increased 
progressively in the gradual ascent of the 
pupils from the elementary to the upper 
schools,— that is, the more they worked 
the worse did the defect become. 

Clearly nature never intended that we 
should spend the most considerable por- 
tion of our waking moments in persistent- 
ly as at small black dots spread out 
upon a sheet of paper; and the more im- 
perfect the dots and the worse the paper, 
the more certain she is to punish this 
infringement of her laws. No one who 
has read a pocket edition of Schiller, ordi- 
nary German small type, or the New York 
newspapers, can have any difficulty in 
understanding why so many of our Ger- 
man and American friends should injure 
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their eyes in the attempt to decipher type: 
that is almost illegible. 

As to treatment, common sense would 
dictate that we should remove the cause. 
I believe Mr. Dana, who was recently 
proposed as American minister to this 
country, was threatened in youth witha 
similar defect, and cured himself by aban- 
doning all literary occupation, and spend- 
ing two years before the mast. Professor 
Arlt also tells us of two German medical 
students, brothers, in whom the affection 
was developed by close application. One 
abandoned study for general practice, and 
retains excellent sight; the other perse- 
vered in spite of all warning, and attained 
great eminence as a teacher, but with the 
ultimate loss of vision. ' 

For those who cannot intermit their 
occupation, give up a career, or alto- 
gether abandon the path to distinction on 
account of failing vision, we are obliged 
to stop the progress of the malady as best 
we “~ by insisting upon the use of con- 
cave glasses for reading, so as to relieve 
the strain, which is greatly dependent 
upon the too near approach of the object 
to the eye, directing the patient to work 
only in good light, which should come 
from above and behind, and to avoid all 
attempts at study in the recumbent posi- 
tion, while leaning forward, or when trav- 
elling in a railway or other carriage. The 
medical treatment, which is undoubtedly 
important, cannot be alluded to here; but 
considering that this acquired peculiarit 
is most certainly transmitted by heredi- 
tary descent, and that short-sight incapaci- 
tates for military and naval service, as 
well as many other important occupations, 
it would be well that our school boards 
should ordain that school-fittings should 
be such as to secure the objects indicated 
above; that seats and desks shall not be 
too low for the stature of the pupils, or 
too far apart, so as to compel them to lean 
forward when at work ; that the light shall 
be good, and above all, that the pupils 
shall not be overtasked. Nothing they 
can learn can compensate for a grave 
physical defect which they are liable to 
transmit to their children and children’s 
children; and we must always bear in 
mind that the eyeball, which is growing 
up to twenty years of age, cannot be prop- 
erly developed unless it is fairly trained 
out of doors, for distant objects as well as 
for those which can only be seen a few 
inches off. I am, sir, etc., 

CHARLES BELL TAYLOR, 





M.D., F.R.C.S.E. 





